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ULYSSES S. GRANT. 
From a portrait presented by Col. Frederick D. Grant to Col. D, M. Fox, of Des Moines. 
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GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ESTIMATE OF GRANT’S CAREER AND CHARACTER. 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


If the reader of the following pages should 
conclude that the writer is a partial his- 
torian, I answer,— not more partial] than a 
careful study of “that man Grant” compels 
the honest investigator to become. 

The writer has 
lived all his mature 
life in the center of 
the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and within a few 
miles of Grant’s 
early Army life at 
Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, and his 
home life asa farmer 
in St. Louis County 
before the late War, 
and has lived in 
touch with Grant 
himself and _ with 
Grant’s associates 
and intimate friends, 
in and out of the 
Army. If, therefore, 
forty years spent in 
the region of the 
Grant folk - lore, 
within the range of 
his private life and of his mightiest activities, 
have produced in my mind, after all the 
hearing, the sifting and weighing, the judi- 
cial conclusion that Grant was one of the 
greatest characters our civilization has pro- 
duced, I have no apology to make for my 
conclusion. 

Personal contact with Grant’s intimates, 
neighbors and friends during all these years, 
in and out of the Army, enables me to tell the 
reader much that heretofore has never found 
its way into print, facts in private life most 
important in forming an all-around estimate 
ofthe man. The author’s object has been to 
present the facts of * Grant’s life in the West” 
in so plain and simple a way that the Amer- 
ican people may form a juster estimate of 
Grant as a man and as a citizen. 

Taking into consideration the quality of 
much of the materials he has had to work 





BREVET SECOND LIEUTENANT U. S. GRANT. 
From a Portrait taken in St. Louis, in March, 1844. whose pathway to 


with,—many of the portraits and views being 
yellow and dingy with age,—the artist, Mrs. 
E. Butler Johnson, has shown much skill and 
industry in preparing the illustrations for 
the engraver. Nota few of the portraits to 
be used to illustrate the work are for the first 
time given to the 
public. 
Altogether, the 
work is submitted 
with full knowledge 
of its many imperfec- 
tions, and yet in the 
hope that the Amer- 
ican people, and 
especially the people 
of the Middle-West, 
who witnessed Gen- 
eral Grant's rise 
from obscurity to 
fame, may not be 
wholly indifferent to 
a Western man’s at- 
tempt to sketch the 
career and estimate 
the character of the 
Western soldier 


imperishable renown 

was trod here in this great “heart of the 

world’s heart ’’—the West of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, the Middle-West of our own time. 
THE AUTHOR. 


Grant / 

Who was he? Is his story worth the 
listening? Is the character worth the 
study? 

An educated foreigner once said to the 
writer: ‘‘ Washington, Lée, Wellington, 
Napoleon, and other great historic char- 
acters, I can understand, but that man 
Grant Icannotcomprehend. Your Grant 
and your Lincoln! Wonderful! They 
puzzle me. Can you define them?’’ 

‘“No,’’ Ianswered. ‘‘ They should be 
regarded as studies which the ages have 
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produced. With terms confessedly in- 
adequate, I would define the one, Zincoln, 
as the man of all men; and the other, 
Grant, the best type in history of that 
genius which is the sum of all Common 
Sense. Grant, the sphynx, whose speech 
was action.”’ 

“Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘I will try to compre- 
hend.”’ Then, after a pause, he added: 
‘When I was at the University I found 
more profit from lectures which began 
with brief, general statement of the sub- 
ject, before details were entered upon. 
In this way I would study Grant. Can 
you give me a general estimate of his 
character ?”’ 

When we approach any bit of rare scen- 
ery, or enter a great art gallery, it is the 
general effect which first arrests our at- 
tention. We wish to know how it a// 
looks, then we are prepared to examine 
details. 

Let us, therefore, spend a few moments 
in noting some of Grant’s leading traits 
of character, taking a general measure- 
ment of the man, considering a few of 
his chief characteristics whereby we may 
enter with more profit into details of his 
life. 
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We may well say, as would be said of 
Lincoln, he was anepochal man. He did 
the work he was created to perform; 
fought the battles of his country, rescued 
the Union from imminent peril, success- 
fully defended a nation struggling to in- 
carnate into actuality the purest and 
grandest ideals of human liberty and 
popular government. 

The story of Ulysses S. Grant is not 
likely to prove uninteresting as long as 
the present race of Anglo-Saxons exists 
and dominates. The subject is recognized 
by all thoughtful, unprejudiced Ameri- 
cans, and by all classes in other lands, as 
one of the greatest and most unique 
characters that America has produced — 
prolific as she has been in the production 
and development of strong and forceful 
men. 

Grant stands out before us—before the 
world—a surprise ; not as a meteor sweep- 
ing and flashing through space ; not as a 
Napoleon, to astonish and affright ; but 
as a potential force, quietly appearing 
and developing, shining out luminously 
over the world, not because of any in- 
herent desire to shine, but by reason of 
the great work the man performed, the 
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THE UNIQUE LITTLE CHAPEL AT JEFFERSON BARRACKS, 
In which nearly all the renowned Warriors of the Country, both North and South, have worshipped. 
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great ends he accomplished. These ends 
were attained chiefly by reason of his own 
inherent greatness. Seldom was he ever 
assisted by favorable conditions or for- 
tuitous circumstances. 

Here in our own country, the popular 
estimate of General Grant’s abilities, 
high as it is, is much too low. In other 
countries the measure of the man was, 
and is, more nearly accurate. It is nat- 
ural that it should be so, since foreign 
estimates are from a disinterested stand- 
point, while our home view is obscured 
and colored by lingering prejudices aris- 
ing chiefly from old political partisan- 
ship. When these disappear, as they will 
in coming years, he will be placed upon 
a much higher pedestal than his fame in 
this country has yet erected for him. 

He was never a politician; he was 
never a partisan. He was greater than 
either, as we commonly apply the terms. 
He was a patriot with whom love of 
country and its institutions was the con- 
trolling motive, and helpful service to his 
country his supreme ambition. 
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ST. LOUIS IN 1830. 


Never before engraved or publication. From a photo made from the only sketch dating back to 1830 now in existence. 
The sketch was found by the artist, Mrs. Johnson, in the parlor of a St. Louis friend. 


Grant’s association with a great politi- 
cal party during the later years of his life 
was not from motives of personal prefer- 
ment, aggrandizement or advantage. It 
was not from any desire to advantage that 
party as such. Questions of national 
policy, as he viewed them, alone shaped 
his political action. 

He believed he then saw in the general 
trend of the policy of one party greater 
hope of good results than he could see 
in the policy announced by the opposing 
party. Sincere in this belief, it was his 
privilege, as it was his duty, to act for the 
greatest good of his country as he saw it. 
And it would be a very reckless adven- 
ture for any man to attempt to show that 
Ulysses S. Grant ever failed to go where 
he saw duty beckoning him. 

There is an additional reason why the 
character and public services of General 
Grant are underestimated in our country. 
I refer to the incomparable modesty of 
the man. He never posed for effect. If 
he ever, in his military career, thought of 
effect so far as he was personally con- 
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cerned, the thought was never discovered 
by any one of the army of his argus-eyed 
critics. Wherever we see him,—as lieu- 
tenant in the Mexican War, as colonel of 
his old Twenty-first Illinois Regiment, as 
brigadier - general, as major - general, as 
lieutenant - general and commander - in - 
chief of all the mighty Armies of the 
Union,—he was always and under all 
circumstances and situations the same 
modest, silent, unobtrusive and unaffected 
man the writer personally knew him to 
be when he was cultivating his farm at 
White Haven, in St. Louis County, or in 
his father’s store at Galena, IIlinois. 

If Grant ever did an act while in the 
military service, or wrote a word in any 
official report, having for its object the 
increase of his own glory or fame; if he 
ever, during all the great and exciting 
events which transpired during his mili- 
tary career and in which he was the great 
central figure, said a word to influence 
any writer or news correspondent, to 
color any event favorably to himself, 
no one has ever made it known. In 
truth, such a thing never occurred. The 


IN THE WEST 


reverse, rather, was the rule of his life. 
Wherever he wrote of himself, he inclined 
to magnify his own faults, failures and 
mishaps. 

How much this habit of his, this mod- 
est estimate of himself, has influenced 
the estimate of his countrymen, cannot 
be ascertained, but that it has influenced 
it much cannot be doubted. 

He magnifies his want of shrewdness 
and skill in a mule trade when a boy in 
Ohio. 

He chronicles in his remarkable Me- 
moirs, in an artless and pleasing matter- 
of-fact way, his want of prudence in at- 
tempting to cross the swollen Gravois 
Creek when on a courting expedition 
while a lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry, 
then stationed at Jefferson Barracks, near 
St. Louis. 

He tells, in an interesting way, of his 
own rashness on the steamship Suviah, 
off Corpus Christi, Texas, during the 
Mexican War. 

He deprecates his want of courage and 
confidence in the same frank, open way. 
When he was with General Taylor’s little 





ST. LOUIS LATE IN THE FORTIES. 
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army as it advanced upon the | 


battle-field of Palo Alto and was 
halted, waiting the final order to 
attack, he says, ‘‘ What General 
Taylor’s feelings were during this 
suspense I do not know ; but as for 
myself, a young second lieutenant 
who had never heard a hostile gun 
before, I felt sorry that I had en- 
listed... As I looked down that 
long line of about three thousand 
armed men (!) advancing toward a 
larger force also armed, I thought 
what a fearful responsibility Gen- 
eral Taylor must feel, commanding 
such a host, and so far away from 
friends ! ”’ 

Is there another man in America 
who, after having commanded 
mighty armies and fought great 
battles, would have thus written of 
himself ? 

At the Battle of Monterey, Grant 
was ordered to remain in camp in 
charge of the train, but when he 
learned that his regiment was or- 
dered to charge in the attack on the 
‘*Black Fort,’’ his ‘curiosity got the 





CAPTAIN ROBERT E. LEE, 


U. S. Engineers, when at Jefferson Barracks. 
From an old Portrait. 





LIEUTENANT JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


From a picture taken sometime during the period of his retirement 


from the Army, following the close of the Black Hawk 
War, and his return to the Army at the opening 
of the Mexican War, 

better of him,”’ he says, and he ‘‘ mounted 
his horse and rode to the front’? and 
joined in the charge through a storm of 
shot and shell that decimated the regi- 
ment. He had no need to thus expose 
himself, for he had been ordered to re- 
main in camp with his train. Another 
man than Grant would have regarded 
and claimed this as an act of daring 
prompted by courage and by zeal in the 
service of his country. But his modesty 
induces him to say that, having got to the 
front, ‘‘I charged with the regiment be- 
cause I was lacking in moral courage to 
return to camp!”’ 

Later, when the American Army ap- 
proached the City of Mexico and was hotly 
engaged at San Cosme, Lieutenant Grant, 
with great courage and skill, and without 
orders or the knowledge of his superiors, 
managed with a few of his men to drag a 
howitzer around to the flank of the en- 
emy, elevate it into a church steeple 
where it commanded the point of great- 
est resistance, and used it with such en- 
ergy that the position of the enemy was 
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made untenable. He thus forced them 
to retreat, and the victory was won. 
With his usual self-abnegation he claims 
no credit for himself but assigns it to the 
howitzer. 

The habit of self-depreciation was not 
abandoned when the late Civil War be- 
gan and he was marching his regiment to 


nois, but I had not the moral courage to 
halt. I kept right on.’’ Yes, he ‘‘ kept 
right on!’’ Ever afterward when there 
was an enemy within reach he “‘ kept right 
on’”’! 

‘‘T had not the moral courage to halt,’’ 
hesays. Fortunate was it for the country 
that a man appeared upon the scene at 





COLONEL STEPHEN KEARNEY. 


In Command at Jefferson Barracks, when General Grant arrived in September, 1843. 
rom an old Portrait. 


what he supposed was to be his first 
battle. As he approached the place 
where he expected to find the enemy in 
line of battle, he says: ‘‘ My heart kept 
getting higher and higher, until it felt as 
though it wasin my throat. I would have 
given anything to have been‘back in{Illi- 


that critical time who ‘‘ had not the moral 
courage to halt! ”’ 

This modest habit continued to char- 
acterize Grant throughout his after career 
as a civilian. 

It was not at all unnatural that people 
should conclude that a man so modest 
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could have little merit, when he made no 
claim to any for himself. 

No wonder the educated foreigner ex- 
claimed,—‘‘ Your Grant and your Lin- 
coln! Wonderful! They puzzle me!”’ 

But this modest, silent, courageous, 
determined man, went on grasping vic- 
tory after victory over a brave and skill- 
ful enemy. 

It was not unlike the secret forces of 
nature which silently work, attracting 
scarcely a notice from the busy world, 
until great results compel attention. 
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nessee, the Cumberland and the Ohio 
Rivers. 

Hosts of armed men were ready to de- 
fend the Union and uphold the national 
authority, but the military situation was 
a species of organized chaos ; and the 
political situation a swiftly moving pano- 
rama, wild, weird and uncertain. 

General Frémont was making a great 
commotion, but accomplishing little else. 
General Prentiss at Cairo was heard far 
and near,—on paper; but little work was 
done, and no fighting, to stop or interfere 


A MEMORY OF THE FORTIES. 
An Emigrant Train starting West from the Missouri River. 


There is something almost pathetic in 
the military conditions existing in the 
Central Mississippi Valley at the time 
Grant entered upon his military career, 
first as colonel, then as_brigadier-gen- 
eral. 

Armed bands of Confederates marauded 
the State of Missouri, and Confederate 
armies were fast occupying every strat- 
egic point with a firm grip in Southeastern 
Missouri and Northwestern Kentucky, 
with the intention of closing and control- 
ling the great Mississippi, and the Ten- 


with the fast-increasing, aggressive en- 
croachments of the Confederates. 

At this juncture, Grant modestly ap- 
peared upon the scene. Wherever he 
was,—at Ironton, Jefferson City, Cape 
Girardeau, Cairo,— there order reigned. 
Courage, confidence and aggressive en- 
ergy, combined with absolute freedom 
from vain assumption, characterized his 
every act. 

Within a few days after he received his 
commission as brigadier-general, at Iron- 
ton, Missouri, he had plans matured for 
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an enlarged campaign, to break through 
the Confederate lines and open the Mis- 
sissippi River! And with what swift on- 
rush did he execute these plans! Plant- 
ing himself at Cairo, how rapidly did he 
move against Paducah and Belmont! He 
menaced Columbus; he captured Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson, and then de- 
feated Johnston and Beauregard at Shiloh! 

The country awoke! It looked, list- 
ened and applauded! Here at last was a 
man who would fight! One who moved 
quietly but swiftly, and gained victories 
while waiting for uncertain permission 
from his superiors to move at all ! 

And yet, with all his rapid and brilliant 
achievements, he was simple in manner, 
modest and unostentatious amidst all the 
pomp and harmless pretensions and fan- 
faranade by which he was surrounded. 

This much by way of introduction and 
generalization. May it help my readers 
to a better comprehension of ‘‘ that man 
Grant’? as they follow him in these pages, 
from the time he bade adieu to his father’s 
home for the then distant new West, to the 
grand consummation of his career in the 
West, his call to the command of all the 
Armies of the Union. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE NEW WEST 
IN 1843. 


Let us look, with Grant, into this trans- 
Mississippi country as it was in 1843. 

The young lieutenant’s military educa- 
tion had trained his naturally acute mind 
to generalization,—to take broad views 
of things as well as to grasp the tech- 
nique of his profession. With a mind 
filled with Western lore,— some of it true, 
the rest wild, weird, half mythical,—what 
were his thoughts as the prow of the 
steamer turned westward toward his new 
field of duty at Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri, in the late summer of 1843? 

During the two weeks spent in making 
the journey, his mind —as he afterward 
related to a friend — was full of contem- 
plation of the future, and speculations as 
to that partly unknown and mysterious 
trans- Mississippi new-land, whither the 


IN THE WEST 


busy paddle-wheels of his steamer were 
carrying him. 

He saw, first of all to the soldier’s 
mind, that he was approaching the then 
largest military post in the United States, 
located in the very center of its territory, 
and on the mightiest navigable stream on 
the Continent, with more than ten thou- 
sand miles of steamship waterway. If 
he knew — and he probably did know — 
the location of this Jefferson Barracks to 
which he was hastening, with its gentle 
slopes and shady, picturesque topography 
and splendid strategic position, he could 
see that, in this pre-railway era in the Far 
West during the Forties, very much of the 
young but vigorous and mighty commerce 
of this new land, which was floated to and 
from the sea, to and from every hamlet 
on every stream, from the frigid north- 
land to the sunny south, and from 

Alleghany’ s pine-clad cres 

T’ the Rocky Mountains “y the W est, 
was literally carried past, and within 
pistol-shot of, this same military post. 
He could see how this steamboat activity 
completely dominated the commerce ot 
the West. Towns and cities were built 
with reference to the steamboat landing. 
‘‘The levee’’ was the center of life and 
attraction. The captains of the steam- 
boats were as imperious and dictatorial 
as the commander of a man-of war. 

He could see that, as this commerce on 
our Western rivers was then largely with 
the South, these bright and swift and 
fairy-like ships that flitted hither and 
thither were controlled by sturdy, positive 
men who were nearly all Southern or pro- 
slavery in sentiment, tolerating no ‘‘non- 
sense’’ that could create a prejudice, or 
injuriously affect their trade,— and slaves 
did most of the work on the boats wher- 
ever the rivers washed the shores of a 
Slave State. 

There were more than a thousand ot 
these busy steamers, and as many as a 
hundred of them could be seen at one 
time wedged in a compact line with their 
prows against the sloping, well-paved 
levee at that center of Mississippi Valley 
commerce,— the ‘‘town of St. Louis.” 
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He saw the towering form of the great 
Benton, the most conspicuous figure in 
the Far West, with his dreams of reaching 
the ‘‘ East’’ by going west ; and with his 
schemes for the acquisition of Texas. 
The romantic plans of Frémont for ex- 
ploration were exciting curious interest in 
St. Louis and in all the central region of 
the great West. 

He could see, in his ‘‘mind’s eye,’’ the 
Indians still roaming over, owning and 
dominating, nearly all the State of Min- 
nesota, and the entire country west of the 
Missouri River and west of the western 
boundary of Missouri and Arkansas, — 
across the continent to the Pacific Ocean, 
—much of it ¢erra incognita, with its 
fabled *‘Great American Desert,’’ and 
with many other mysterious conjectures 
thrown in to make good measure of the 
‘*superstitions and impossibilities.’’ 

He could see the fever for adventure 
working itself out in slender lines of emi- 
gration on the perilous way, through 
many vicissitudes and dangers, to the far- 
off Oregon; and another line more 
formidable, and of a coarser and’more 
turbulent fiber, on ‘‘ trade and commerce 
bent,’’ developing itself in long lines of 
‘** prairie schooners’’ over the smooth, 
dusty road from Independence, Missouri, 
to distant Sante Fé, then a foreign city of 
the Mexican Empire. How little was 
known, and how much to be learned, and 
what a thirst there was for every attain- 
able item of information about all that 
vast unknown. 

In this trans-Mississippi country were 
men from every clime, and of every 
nationality, from the negro to the most 
cultured Anglo-Saxon. But most of the 
population were of the pioneer element, 
with their seething restlessness, their 
thirst for change and adventure. With 
this was mingled a small percentage of 
the best representatives of American 
civilization. 

But as Grant had the trained eye and 
mind of a soldier, he naturally saw beyond 
and above all this teeming, restless, active 
frontier life west of the Mississippi, from 
Minnesota to the Gulf, the many hostile 


nations of Indians, yet to be fought and 
subjugated, —a war always ready to order, 
on short notice, whenever an Indian 
trader or an army sutler desired more 
active trade and higher profits. ‘‘ Indian 
outrages ”’ so easy to invite, still easier to 
invent ; then a war; the capture of terri- 
tory enough for a State or two, and —. 

In ‘‘the Forties,” there seemed to the 
young soldier a limitless field for war. 

Turning his eye to the Southwest 
as he floated down the Ohio, thinking, 
meditating, wondering about the possi- 
bilities of the future, he could see the sky 
lurid, and hear the portentous vibrations 
rolling up in unmonotonous music from 
the Sabine to the RioGrande! And the re- 
sponse to it was swelling out in sympa- 
thetic tones throughout the Southwest, 
whither our hero was idly, but with a 
purpose, drifting. He could see —he did 
see—that many of the fighting, turbulent, 
restless spirits on our frontier had already 
drifted into Texas and were fighting ; 
that others were on their way, and that 
still other thousands were waiting and 
anxiously praying for the time to arrive 
when they could share in the glory of 
fighting under authority of the National 
flag. 

It was a panorama wild, weird, fascinat- 
ing! What a strange condition and mix- 
ture of peoples! What a strange, new 
civilization, or semi-civilization! How 
evanescent that particular period of it! 
For the panorama had been moving, and 
moving with ever-increasing rapidity, 
since the American flag first floated over 
the Louisiana Territory ; and it was easy 
to see — and no doubt the contemplative 
mind of the young soldier saw —that 
the event then portending—the Texas 
annexation — would start the panorama 
on such a rapid movement that the scene 
must soon end, giving place to new 
events. The new Southwest rapidly ab- 
sorbed the restless, the turbulent and the 
fighting element. The refined, the edu- 
cated, the orderly, from the North and 
East, and from the South and East, came 
pouring in, until a society as pure, refined 
and elevated as any in the world filled 
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_ the vast land from Minnesota to the Gulf 
of Mexico ; and kept on overflowing into 
Texas, until that land which, when Grant 
was floating down the Ohio toward his 
destiny in 1843, was the storm center of 
the Continent, became the expression of 
as perfect law and order, of as high Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, as New York or Vir- 
ginia. 

Such was the aspect of the new West 
when a brevet second lieutenant of the 
Regular Army climbed up the west bank 
of the Mississippi at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, on the 30th day of September, 
1843, with his horse, new uniform, untar- 
nished sword, and—infinitely more im- 
portant possession — the clear head, reso- 
lute heart and determined purpose which 
made up that marvelous entity, Grant. 

Lieutenant Grant forthwith reported for 
duty to Col. Stephen Kearney, who then 
commanded this important military post. 
The young man, in his quiet, business, 
matter-of-fact way, was ready for any 
duty and any fate that might await him 
in hiscountry’sservice. He was assigned 
a comfortable apartment in the officers’ 
quarters, and entered upon the routine 
garrison duties of an officer in the Fourth 
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United States Infantry. There was, in 
those early times on the frontier, enough 
uncertainty as to what month, or day, 
might usher in an Indian war to keep the 
Army of the West ever expectant and 
watchful, thorough in discipline, ready to 
march at an hour’s notice to any field, 
however remote. Colonel Kearney was 
a strict disciplinarian who never relaxed 
and never permitted an officer or soldier 
under him toshirk any duty. Yet he was 
the kindest and most considerate of offi- 
cers. 

Grant soon became popular with offi- 
cers and men, and the Colonel was so 
pleased with his character, his steady and 
reliable habits, that every favor was shown 
him which was possible without evincing 
open or visible partiality. 

These favors, later on, greatly facilitated 
young Grant’s increasingly frequent visits 
to a certain pretty farm-house at ‘‘ White- 
Haven,” five or six miles in the country 
westward, about which the reader will 
hear more as our story progresses. 

Grant was passionately fond of a good 
horse, and horses had been his favorite 
companions since he was large enough 
to climb on one from a stumpor a rail- 





JEFFERSON BARRACKS, IN 1844, AS THEY APPEARED WHEN GRANT ARRIVED ON THE SCENE. 


There were several buildings behind the elevation which are not shown in this sketch. 
= The extensive powder magazines are some distance up the river. 
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fence corner. Indeed, there was not a 
better horseman in the Army than he. 
More showy and more pretentious there 
were plenty, but the horse that could dis- 
mount Grant had to be more expert and 
‘devilish in expedient’’ than the pro- 
verbial ‘‘Texas Mustang.’’ He had 
brought his horse with him from his 
father’s home 1n Ohio, and, as he was a 
lover of nature, he soon explored the un- 
dulating slopes and beautiful landscape- 
views so charming on and around the 
government reservation at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, The topographical sketches which 
he made of the reservation during his 
idle hours, without pretending to be ex- 
actly correct because of absence of accu- 
rate measurements, so pleased Colonel 
Kearney that he gave them much praise 
and forwarded them to Washington. 
Meantime Grant had an ambition to 
become a professor, or at least an “‘in- 
structor,’’ at West Point, and with some 
degree of persistency he pursued his 
mathematical studies with a view of at- 
taining the highest proficiency in that 


science. A comprehensive course of his- 
torical study was also pursued in addition 
to the attentive performance of all official 
military duties in a way that gained the 
commendation of his superior officers. 
His activity in exploring the surrounding 
country, the making of topographical 
maps, and the performance of his social 
duties to his acquaintances made young 
Grant about as busy during the seven 
months which he was destined to spend at 
this post, -September, 1843, to May, 1844, 
— as he was during a like seven months 
precisely eighteen years later, in the 
‘* District of Southeast Missouri,’’ when 
from August, 1861, at Ironton, to April 
1862, at Shiloh, he had campaigned in 
Southeast Missouri against Hardee and 
Jeff Thompson; at Paducah, Belmont 
and Columbus against Polk; at Forts 
Henry and Donelson against Tilghman, 
Floyd, Pillow and Buckner ; and at Shi- 
loh against Johnston and Beauregard, de- 
feating them all in terrific battles and 
penetrating to the center of their terri- 
tory —and this with a citizen army, fresh 
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from the office, the store, the shop and 
the field ! 


CHAPTER II. 
LIFE IN JEFFERSON BARRACKS. 


This Jefferson Barracks, the first mili- 
tary home of Grant, still occupies — and 
always has occupied since its establish- 
ment by the United States government as 
a military post—too prominent a place 
in the minds and affections of the people 
of the West to be dismissed without 
more adequate mention. It is historical. 
It was established as a military post a few 
years after the Louisiana Purchase in 
1804, which territory embraced the entire 
country west of the Mississippi River, 
and it was then virtually surrounded by 
‘the Indian country”’ filled with tribes 
warlike and powerful. It was the one 
military post of note between Fort Snel- 
ling, Minnesota, and New Orleans, more 
than eighteen hundred miles. From it 
armed battalions could be thrown swiftly 
into the very heart of the hostile country 
on the shortest lines and in the least time ; 
and, as danger was always imminent to 
the new settlers and liable to burst upon 
them with sudden fury unless restrained 
by the presence and prestige of the Army, 
every eye was turned toward, and every 
hope and confidence of the early settlers 
of the country rested upon, this central 
and formidable military cantonment, for 
safety and protection in times of danger. 
Every man and woman in the West-Mis- 
sissippi Valley knew its location. Very 
many of the early trans-Mississippi settlers 
passed its beautiful slopes and saluted its 
flag as they moved by boat to their new 
homes in the then Far West. Every 
child who heard of Indians also heard of 
Jefferson Barracks as a dispeller of fear. 
And hence in the early days it came to 
occupy a place of affection in the minds 
of all Western people. And much of 
that feeling still exists. 

That great city of St. Louis, of more 
than a half-million people, has grown 
from a small town by its side —twelve 
miles distant — and under its protection. 
Always possessed of much aristocratic 
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blood and refined society, St. Louis fam- 
ilies are more extensively allied by mar- 
riage with army officers than are those of 
any other city in America. In every social 
function the officers of Jefferson Barracks 
have carte blanche, and there exists gener- 
ally in the city an affection and regard for 
the army not exceeded in any other city 
or town in the country. The officers did 
much in the early days to make the place 
an attractive abode for the men. The 
reservation covers about two thousand 
acres. The post has been contemporan- 
eous with every military event in the his- 
tory of the nation since the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

In the midst of a country abundantly 
supplied with provisions, the troops there 
are supported at the least possible ex- 
pense. When one talks of Jefferson Bar- 
racks toa St. Louisian, or to any other 
denizen of the Central Mississippi Valley, 
he talks of an object that has been dear 
to his father and mother, dear to all his 
kinsmen, his earlier and later friends. To 
this general sentiment is added the sig- 
nificant fact that Jefferson Barracks by 
reason of its location is destined to become 
the most important, as it is the most cen- 
tral, of all the military garrisons in 
America. 

General Albert Sidney Johnston, when 
in command there in 1833, wrote,—‘‘The 
position is a good one, and particularly 
in a military point of view, because of the 
facility of transporting troops to every 
other position in the West. The site of 
the Barracks rises gradually from the 
‘river and swells to a beautiful bluff cover- 
ed with oak and hickory trees almost far 
enough apart to permit military ma- 
noeuvers, and with no undergrowth to in- 
terrupt a ride on horseback in any direc- 
tion.”’ : 

At one time or another, in their younger 
days, have here on its parade grounds 
marched, drilled and deployed, many of 
the most famous military characters that 
our country has produced. Ulysses S. 
Grant, we see, was one of them. Ewell, 
who subsequently gained celebrity in the 
Confederate Army, was there with Grant. 
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Jefferson Davis had been there as a 
lieutenant long before. He it was who 
brought Black Hawk there a prisoner 
from Wisconsin in 1833. Robert Ander- 
son, of Fort Sumpter defense fame, was 
there. Captain Robert E. Lee spent some 
time at Jefferson Barracks, and at St. 
Louis, in charge of the construction of 
works on the east side of the river to pre- 
vent the bank from abrading and force 
the channel to continue along the west, 
or St. Louis side. Joseph E. Johnston, 
George H. Thomas, Mansfield, Lovell, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Hardee, Van Dorn, 
Kirby Smith, Stoneman and many other 
officers of the army who figured during 
the late War, have honored Jefferson Bar- 
tacks, and been honored by a sojourn 
there ; and most of them have bowed in 
humble worship in the unique little chapel 
which our artist has elsewhere sketched. 
The chapel still stands, as it has stood for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, loved 
and venerated. 

Most of these old warriors have fought 
their last battle, and have gone to the 
bivouac of the dead, from which only the 
last trumpet shall awaken them. » They 


sleep 
* Beneath the low green tent 


Whose curtain never outward swings!” 

Jefferson Barracks, therefore, is a his- 
torical spot, around which many fond 
memories cling. And dare we pause 
long enough to sigh over the gure: 
What of the events it shall witness, what 
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its destiny, what part will it take in our 
country’s history during the next thou- 
sand years in the teeming life and swift 
career of this our Western land ? 

Under the old Spanish and French 
regime St. Louis was always the military 
center between the Gulf and the far North, 
and of the entire Mississippi Valley. 

Troops were always stationed in St. 
Louis, and they occupied the Barracks en- 
closed in a formidable stockade known as 
‘‘the Fort on the Hill,” now within the city 
limits. And this same ‘‘Fort on the 
Hill’’ was occupied by United States 
forces after the cession of the country by 
France in 1804. One thousand men were 
usually quartered there. 

The old town of St. Louis was protected 
by the most remarkable stockades of any 
city in America, and the English and In- 
dians found it invulnerable against all 
their assaults. 

Lieutenant Grant frequently rode into 
St. Louis, with other officers. Books that 
were not to be had at the post were will- 
ingly loaned him from the few social ac- 
quaintances he had made. A book of 
light literature,—Scott’s novels, Gold- 
smith, Whittier, Longfellow and the like, 
made an average week’s reading, in ad- 
dition to his regular study of history and 
mathematics. 

[ To be Continued.] 


The November installment of “Grant’s 
Life in the West” will tell the story of Lieu- 
tenant Grant’s courtship.—ED. 
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WEET grapes in purple cluster 
Dot the vine-clad hills of Spain, 
The lemon’s yellow luster 
Tints the islands off the main ; 
But there’s nothing has a fairer sheen, 
By nature richer drest, 
Than the waving fields of gold and green,— 
The corn-fields of the West. 


Wm. H. Nealon. 
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THE NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND — THEIR TRADITIONS, HABITS, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By ALICE Monk. 


EW ZEALAND, the land of the 
Maoris,t is very aptly termed by 
her colonists ‘‘ Brighter Britain.’’ Nor is 
the country entitled to its name for 
one phase of brightness alone. Nature 
is decidedly bright, and the climate — 
despite the rainy season —all that can be 
desired for healthfulness and fertility. 
To many colonists, particularly the earlier 
ones, New Zealand has furnished beauti- 
ful homes, while her land has yielded 
wealth, notably in the industry of sheep 
farming. 
It seems incredible to the globe trotter 


to find that this Southern Britain has 


been colonized for only a little more than 
fifty years, and that there are still living 
many of the early pioneers who went 
through the horrors of the Maori War. 

*A warded the Prize as the Best Descriptive 
Paper in the MIDLAND’s July Ist Competition. 

Pronounce Mavri as though spelled 
Mow-ry. The “Mow” should be sounded to 
rhyme with “cow,” and the “ry” added, as 
in bakery. 


The incredibility probably arises from the 
superficial knowledge which the traveler 
gains in a short stay in the islands. On 
the coast he finds towns containing 
churches, schools, hospitals and various 
other institutions, which, together with 
good streets, are incidental to civilization, 
sturdy colonization and good municipal 
government. These towns are connected 
by railroads and also by such good high- 
ways as would put older countries to 
shame if comparisons were drawn. 

It is wonderful, and yet it is very simple 
when we get down to facts; for we 
rembember that these British settlers 
brought with them knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in an old country. So 
skill, pluck, transference, worked the 
wonders. On the coast much has been 
accomplished. The highways, even in 
poorly populated districts, are in many 
instances marvels of engineering skill. 
Road building has more than once fur- 
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nished an answer to the question, ‘‘ How 
shall we help the unemployed?’’ The 


government graded the wages of these 
workers ; to the most capable the highest 
wages were given, to the less capable 


lower wageszand so on according to the 
working ability of each individual. After- 
wards, inducements were held out tothese 
workers to take up government lands at 
the rate of five pounds an acre. Cleanli- 


MAORI CHIEF AT PATARANGUKAI, NEW ZEALAND, 








ness of towns and cities is also another 
feature which lends to the roads and 
streets an added charm. In the interior, 
with some exceptions, the land is com- 
paratively wild in native bush and under- 
growth. 

New Zealand, like the United States, 
has its Plymouth. The first colonists left 
England’s Plymouth as their last point of 
farewell in 1841, and when the ship ap- 
proached the west coast of New Zealand’s 
North Island they landed at the foot of 
beautiful, pyramidal Mt. Egmont and 
called their first town New Plymouth. 
The progress of these immigrants was 
greatly retarded by the Maori War which 
soon broke out through the injustice, 
spoliation and oppression of certain in- 
discreet and greedy Europeans who came 
to the country and unscrupulously took 
up native lands before any government 
worthy of the name could be founded. 
The Maori in his ignorance would barter 
away his acres for a pound of tobacco 
and then very naturally wish it back again 
when his side of the bargain had vanished 
in smoke. So quarrels ensued. To the 
majority of the Maoris all white folks 
were alike dishonest; and so when the 
missionary preached to them, the canni- 
bal made no distinction in his retort, but 
too often, said fiercely, ‘‘ You tell us to 
look up to Heaven, and while we look, 
you take away our land from under our 
feet.’” Outbreak succeeded outbreak 
and continual disturbances kept the col- 
onists in fear for many years. Not until 
1869, when many Europeans and Maoris 


had lost their lives in battle, did these ° 


disturbances subside. Then the advance 
of colonization was rapid. 

In my four years’ residence in New 
Zealand I very naturally picked up scraps 
of interesting narrative, marked unique 
customs and became somewhat versed in 
the folk-lore of the native Maori. Inci- 
dents of the war, amusing and pathetic, 
are told by old-time residents. Upon one 
occasion I was staying at a house which 
had been the scene of an expected Maori 
invasion. The story there told me was 
as follows : 
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One morning, during the war, a friendly 
native rode up to the door and gave the 
information that a hostile tribe was hast- 
ening down the valley intent on bloody 
deeds. Treasures of value were hastily 
consigned to trunks, carried into the 
bush and buried; for not infrequently 
houses were fired and those escaping the 
Maori axe had also to flee from home. 
The men prepared their guns while the 
women made up beds for the neighbors 
from the smaller houses who were sum- 
moned to band themselves under the one 
roof. When darkness came hearts were 
lighter, for unless the rebels knew the 
district well no lights or smoke would tell 
of the existence of ahouse. At midnight 
most of the household were asleep. An 
hour or two before dawn a sleepless, 
nervous women heard the trees surround- 
ing the veranda rustle and creak. Soon 
all were furtively peeping. A black ob- 
ject wasseen. The movements suggested 
the stealth of the Maori reconnoitering in 
preparation for an attack by his comrades. 
The suspense lasted until morning, when 
in the dawning light the dreaded object 
was revealed. It was a black cow! 

A visit paid at the home of an old col- 
onist was always an enjoyable one, prin- 
cipally because there were so many rem- 
iniscences to be told of the early days ot 
struggle and warfare. One would re- 
count how the life of an only son and 
brother seemed to have been miracu- 
lously saved ; another would tell of vol- 
unteer service in the army which yieided 
in return a goodly farm and prolific lands. 
The former story was one of those pa- 
thetic incidents which show the power of 
a kind deed. The boy’s mother and sis- 
ter had been good to a Maori and his 


- wife and children. They had given them 


food, and in illness attention and care had 
been bestowed upon the wife. One morn- 
ing the son and brother was out riding, 
when he was stopped by half a dozen 
Maoris of threateninglooks. They made 
him dismount and held him as a prisoner 
while they discussed the question of kill- 
ing and cooking one of the disliked white 
folks. So much the trembling boy under- 
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stood from his slight knowledge of the 
language. But noiselessly and suddenly 
there appeared upon the scene the Maori 
to whom his mother and sister had been 
benefactors. At once the frightened boy 
appealed to the friendly Maori, who finally 
persuaded the cannibals to let the boy go 
on his way unharmed. 

When peace was proclaimed the Maori 
settled down and, for a very recent can- 
nibal, made an exceedingly creditable 
civilized being. 





The Maori had no written language 
until the English missionary undertook 
to translate the Bible for him. All legends, 
folk-lore and history were verbally en- 
trusted as a sacred legacy to the eldest 
son or future chief, and, although the 
legends of different tribes were in many 
instances the same, very few and slight 
variations are found, thus showing the 
extreme care manifested in handing down 
strict accounts. Previous to the intro- 
duction of means of transportation these 
various tribes seldom or never met, being 
at considerable distances apart and. their 
whereabouts unknown to each other ; 
thus the verbal accuracy is the more re- 
markable. 

The Maori has a strange history. Most 
people know that he was discovered in 
New Zealand by Captain Cook. In the 
British Museum is the original chart made 
out by Captain Cook and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

‘*A chart of New Zealand, or the Is- 
lands of Eaheinomaue, in the north, and 
Tovy Poenamoo, lying to the south, by 
Lieutenant J. Cook, commander of His 
Majesty’s barque Endeavour, circumnavi- 
gated by the said barque in the latter 
end of 1769 and beginning of 1770. 
Pricked lines show the track of the ship.”’ 

But the Maori accounts for himself fur- 
ther back than the time of the celebrated 
voyager and discoverer. He says that 
he came to New Zealand from Hawaiki. 
To say precisely what place is identical 
with the Maori’s Hawaiki is an unsettled 
question. With certainty it may be fixed 
as one of the Pacific islands, but which one 


will always be a disputed and unanswered 
question. Some say it was an island of 
the Samoan group ; others, that it was a 
Hawaiian island. Perhaps most people 
favor the latter theory, as there are sev- 
eral points of consideration which sup- 
port the supposition. Hawaii is still the 
name of the largest of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and only wants the ‘“‘k” to make 
it practically identical with the Maori's 
* Hawaiki.’’ Then the Maoris, who are 
very fond of the £umara, or sweet potato, 
have traditions in which the 4umara fig- 
ures as a much larger plant than in New 
Zealand. From Hawaiki the Aumara 
root was brought to New Zealand by the 
natives, where it grows well but is inferior 
in size to the £umara of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The various tribes are universal 
in holding to the Hawaiki tradition, de- 
claring that their ancestors arrived from 
Hawaiki twenty-nine generations ago. 
Another reason which seems to favor this 
theory is found in the similarity of the 
Hawaiian and Maori languages. If a 
Maori and a Hawaiian be brought to- 
gether they very quickly understand each 
other’s speech. 

Slightly varied reasons are given as to 
the causes which led them to put forth 
into the ocean and seek a new country. 
One tribe tells of a quarrel and threat- 
ened war. ‘‘ We are brothers,’’ said an 
old chief. ‘‘We will not fight; let us 
seek another land.’’ Then several tribes 
started out for the unknown across the 
wide Pacific. Their canoe, called the 
Tainui, carried one hundred and forty 
men, women and children. The provi- 
sions placed on the boat consisted of the 
kumara, gourds, roots of convolvulus, 
taro, and afew birds. It has been a mat- 
ter of surprise and conjecture to many 
how these natives could successfully steer 
across such an expanse of water. We 
are apt to forget that in such matters the 
savage is ahead of the average civilized 
white man. The natives themselves have 
no wonder at this voyage undertaken by 
their ancestors. Book learning was un- 
known to the Maori, but he had much 
knowledge of nature. He planted his 











seeds at the appearance of a certain star 
in the heavens. Every Maori of average 
intelligence and observance could name 
the stars and constellations. Therefore 
he was versed in astronomy,— astronomy 
in its simplest forms, ’tis true,-but still 
practical astronomy. He knew, also, 
the trees and shrubs and their medicinal 
uses, as well as their qualifications in 
boat-building. He was acquainted with 
the woods which were best adapted for 
paddles, or masts, or fishing nets. His 
knowledge, then, was of no mean order. 
Speaking of the astronomical knowledge 
possessed by the Polynesian natives, For- 
nander says : 

“They possessed a respectable knowl- 
edge of the stars, their rising and setting 
at all times of the year ; they were ac- 
quainted with the limits of the ecliptic 
and situation of the equator. When 
to this is added that seven or eight hun- 
dred years ago the Pacific Ocean prob- 
ably presented a different aspect as re- 
garded islands and atolls than it does 
now — the legends speaking of islands, 
both large and small, in the track of their 
voyages, of which no trace now exists — 
surprise ceases when one finds on the 
traditional record accounts of voyages 
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undertaken from Hawaii to Marquesas, 
Tahita, Samoa, or vice versa.”’ 

Many of the Maori traditions relate to 
the stars. A pretty story is told of the 
Pleiades, or Matariki. The Pleiades were 
once one star of surpassing effulgence. 
The god Tane became angry at this star 
and chased it. In the race Tane threw 
another star at Matariki, which immedi- 
ately was split into six pieces. It is no- 
ticeable that the seventh star was undis- 
covered by the naked eye of the Maori. 
Then their year was divided into seasons, 
or Zau, by noting the stars. In the first 
season the stars appeared at or near the 
horizon ; in the second the stars were in- 
visible at sunset. It is not, therefore, 
surprising, when one understands the 
practical knowledge of the heavens which 
they possessed, that these simple folk 
were confident of their way. Their ca- 
noes were strong and could stand storms, 
while they knew when they might calcu- 
late on calm weather and steady winds. 

These immigrants of the Tainui landed 
in New Zealand somewhere about the 
year A. D. tooo. 

Although for the most part Maoris and 
Europeans are on the best of terms, there 
is no blending of races in the same town. 





CARVING ON A MAORI WHARE (HOUSE) AT PUNI, NEW ZEALAND. 
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WHITIORA AT WHATIROHATIHOC.— KING’S RESIDENCE IN KING COUNPRY, NEW ZEALAND. 


The Maori generally lives out of town 
near a river. His settlement or village is 
called a ‘‘pah.’’ In pah life and in colo- 
nial town life the Maori unfortunately 
pursues two different courses, which are 
detrimental to health and decreasing 
thereby the Maori population. In town 
the men and women ape the European 
customs and wear articles of clothing 
which are burdensome and foreign to 
their needs. On returning to the pak 
tight shoes and clothes are removed and 
paddling or swimming indulged in. One 
garment only is wrapped round the body 
on coming out of the water. Later on in 
the evening they will retire to the whare 
(house) where a fire is roaring. There 
is absolutely no ventilation and they will 
lie down in a heat which to a white man 
would be insufferable. 

Like many other partially civilized na- 
tions the Maori has a code of etiquette 
which he strictly observes. A gentleman 
of fastidious tastes was anxious to see 
something of the Maori’s life in his whare 
and gaA, and prevailed upon a missionary 
to take him with him on a visit to the 
village. When dinner time came the 
gentleman discovered that meat, vege- 


tables and pudding were all cooked in 
the one pan, that all gathered round the 
same pan and picked up the morsels with 
the fingers. The missionary and his 
friend would of course be allowed the use 
of knife, fork and plate, but social dic- 
tates demanded the etiquette of one dish 
incommon. It was found when the meal 
was served that the stranger gentleman 
was missing. The missionary, divining 
the reason of his friend’s flight, was con- 
siderably mortified, being placed at a 
disadvantage in making excuses. No 
doubt he mentally resolved, as he was 
eating his really enjoyable dinner, to 
carefully ascertain the feelings, whether 
qualmish or otherwise, of his next com- 
panion to the pah. 

A code of manners is laid down for the 
guidance of the young Maori, and awful 
legends, handed down from chief to chief, 
are told in illustration of the horrors 
which have befallen those young folks 
who failed to carry out their instructions 
in etiquette. In the bygone cannibal 
days a lack of politeness and a disregard 
for the feelings of the ‘‘ powers that be’’ 
resulted in being cooked and served up 
as a dish of savory toothsomeness at the 
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dinner of the chief. For bad temper and 
for speaking ill of the moon, one poor 
Maori girl was taken up by the hair and 
bodily carried off by that offended digni- 
tary. Thespots in the moon make up the 
portrait of quick tempered Rona. One 
cannot but dwell upon some points of sim- 
ilarity between this story and our Western 
fable of ‘‘the man in the moon.’”’ How 
did their story originate? 

When a Maori meets a relative, friend 
or acquaintance, he does not shake hands 
as we do. The Maori form of salutation 
is called by the white people ‘‘ rubbing 
noses.”” The word ‘‘rubbing”’ suggests 
vigor. In reality the noses are simply 
placed together ; occasionally there is a 
slight movement suggestive of a caress. 
Cries and tears are accompaniments of 
this strange custom ; the more important 
the occasion, the stronger the relation- 
ship, the greater the sorrow or the greater 
the joy, the longer is the salute kept up. 
One day when in the town of Wanganui 
I observed two Maori women—the one 
squatting, the other bending over her — 
thus greeting. The occasion must have 
been a great one. Tears were coursing 
down their cheeks — and they can cry at 
will — while the whimpering and ejacula- 
tions were very audible. I was curious 
to see how long they would keep up the 
salutation. As it was a quiet street I 
walked on slowly and backwards. When 
I had walked a block they were still at it; 
so also when I got to the end of. the sec- 
ond block. In my anxiety to see the end 


of the performance I failed to note that I 


was on the edge of the footpath. Down 
I went into the gutter. This brought me 
to my senses and good manners. When 
I turned the corner I noted that the rub- 
bing was still going on! 

The railway train has a remarkable fas- 
cination for the native New Zealander. 
Much of his money goes in railroad jour- 
neys. Consequently nose-rubbing is fre- 
quently seen at the stations. One day I 
saw a gentleman heavily laden with par- 
cels descend from the train. As he could 
not see the ground for his large bundles 
he could scarcely be blamed for stumbling 


over a Maori man and woman who were 
greeting each other by noses. The cir- 
cumstance, however, was ludicrous only 
to the onlookers. 

Separate schools are in some districts 
built for Maori children. In addition to 
these they have the privilege of attending 
the other state schools and sitting side 
by side with the white children. When 
teacher of the Manutahi school I had 
seven Maori pupils in addition to the 
European children. One could not help 
liking these boys ; they were so simple, 
unaffected and quick to learn. In me- 
chanical and imitative work they showed 
great aptitude. They would make splen- 
did slate drawings of engines, houses and 
various animals. The reading lesson they 
apparently dreaded, for, as their language 
was devoid of some of our letters, the 
pronunciation was very difficult. ‘‘ Eng- 
lis too hard’’ they would doggedly say 
after ineffectual attempts to read a sen- 
tence. 

One day my eldest pupil, Ngehe, was 
absent from school. On inquiry Maui 
informed me that he had stayed at home 
to get a wife. Not quite understanding 
his meaning I consulted the Maori mis- 
sionary's wife. She told me that in all 
probability a council was called to select 
a wife for the boy. Apparently this was 
true, for when I questioned Ngehe he told 
me that he ‘“‘ was going get married, but 
for no long time.”’ 

The Maori boy’s imitation of the Eng- 
lish pupil was delightful tohear. ‘‘ Tanks, 
many tanks,’’ he would say for favors. 
It is curious to note the effect of mind 
over body in the Maori. He fixes a day 
for his death; he becomes ill, retires to 
his whare, notes the preparations for his 


’ tangi (funeral feast), gives personal di- 


rections concerning the same and then 
dies. The howling that follows a death 
is hideous. Tears flow freely. After the 
actual burying comes feasting. Maoris 
from far and near haste to the feast. Pigs 
are roasted whole; beef, mutton, fowls 
and vegetables are plentiful They con- 
tinue to feast for days until not a vestige 
remains; then they disperse to their 
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UPOKO* 2, 3. 


a whakapono ana ki te Karaipiture, ki te 
kupu hokii korerotiae Ihu. — 

23 { Na, iaiai Hiruharamai te Kap- 
enga, i te hakari, he tokomaha i whaka- 
pono ki tona ingoa, ito ratou kitenga i 
ana merekara i meatia e ia. 

24 Otira kihai a [hu i tuku atu i a ia ki 
a ratou, i mohio hoki ia ki nga tangata 
katoa. 

25 A kahore ana meatanga kia whaka- 
aturia mai te tangata e tetahi: i matau 
hoki ia ki te mea i roto i te tangata. 


UPOKO 3. 


A, he tangata tera no nga Parihi, ko 
Nikorima tona ingoa, he rangatira 

no nga Hurai: 
2 I haere mai tenei kia Ihu i tepo, aka 


mea kia ia, E Rapi, e matau ana matou | 


i haere mai koe i te Atua hei kai whaka- 
ako, ina hoki e kore tetahi tangata e ahei 
te mea i anei merekara e meatia nei e koe, 
ki te kahore te Atua i a ia. 

3 Ka whakahokia mai e Ihu, ka mea ki 
aia, He pono, he pono taku e mea atu 
nei ki a koe, Ki te kahore te tangata e 
whanau hou, e kore ia e ahei te kite i te 
rangatiratanga o te Atua. 

4 Ka mea a Nikorima kia ia, Me pehea 
ka whanau ai te tangata i tona koroheke- 
tanga? e taea ranei te takirua o nga 
haerenga ki roto ki te kopu o tona whaea, 
whanau mai ai? 

5 Ka whakahokia mai e Ihu, He pono, 
he pono taku e mea atu nei ki a koe, Ki 
te kahore te tangata e whanau i te wai, i 
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8 E pupuhi ana te hau ki tana wahi e 
pai ai, a ka rongo koe ki tona harurutanga, 


| otiia e kore e kitea e koe te wahi i puta 


mai ai, e tae atu ai ranei: ko te ritenga 
tenei ki te hunga katoa ka whanau i te 
Wairua. 

9 Ka whakahokia atu e Nikorima, ka 
mea ki a ia, Me pehea ka taea ai enei 
mea? 

10 Ka whakahokia mai e Ihu, ka mea 
ki aia, He kai whakaako koe no tharaira, 
a kahore i matau ki enei mea? 

11 He pono, he pono taku e mea atu 
nei ki a koe, E korerotia ana e matou ta 
matou i matau ai, a e whakaaturia atu 
ana ta matou i kite ai; heoi, e kore kou- 
tou e tango mai ki ta matou whakaatu- 
ranga. 

12 Ki te mea kua korerotia eahau kia 
koutou nga mea o te whenua, a e kore 
koutou e whakapono, me pehea ka whak- 
apono, ai koutou ki te korerotia e ahau 
kia koutou nga mea o te rangi? 

13 Kahore hoki he tangata i kake noa 
ki runga ki te rangi, ko ia anake i heke 
iho i te rangi, ko te Tama a te tangata, e 
noho mai nei ano hoki i te rangi. 

14 § Ka rite hoki ki ta Mohi whakair- 
inga i te nakahi i te koraha; kua takoto 
te tikanga kia pera ano te whakairinga o 
te Tama a te tangata : 

15 Kia kahore ai e mate te tangata e 


| whakapono ana ki aia, engari kia whiwhi 


te Wairua hoki, e kore ia e ahei te tomo | 


ki roto ki te rangatiratanga o te Atua. 

6 Ko ta te kikokiko e whanau ai he ki- 
kokiko; a ko ta te Wairua e whanau ai 
he wairua. 

7 Aua ra e miharo ki taku i mea atu nei 
ki a koe, He mea tuturu tenei, ara, kia 
whanau hou koutou. 


* John. 
+ ** For God so loved the world,” etc. 


ki te oranga tonutanga. 

16 { +tNa, koia ano te aroha o te Atua 
ki te ao, homai ana e ia tana Tamaiti ko 
tahi, kia kahore ai e mate te tangata e 
whakapono ana kiaia, engari kia whiwhi 
ai ki te oranga tonutanga. 

17 Kihai hoki te Atua i tono maiitana 
Tamaiti ki te ao, ki te whakahe i te ao; 
engari kia ora ai te ao ia ia. 

18 § Ko ia e whakapono ana kia ia, e 


| kore e whakahengia: tena ko ia e koree 





A PAGE IN THE MAORI BIBLE. 
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several pahs. After the funeral certain 
things are fapu,—that is, sacred. This 
religious ceremony of ¢apu was one of the 
frequent causes of quarrel between the 
European and Maori in the early days. 
In his ignorance, generally, but some- 
times in wilfulness, an Englishman would 
sit on a seat which had belonged to a cer- 
tain dead chief and from which the ¢apu 
proclamation had not been removed. 
Previous to English rule, a chief was 
tapu by reason of his rank. An amus- 
ing story is told of a chief who was so 
unfortunate as to get a bone stuck in his 
throat when in the act of swallowing. 
An English doctor was called to remove 
it. The chief insisted that the instrument 
which was used in relieving him belonged 
to him as it had touched his sacred throat 
and was therefore /apued. 

The missionaries meet with much suc- 
cess in preaching the Gospel to the New 
Zealand native. Yet there are many who 
still cling to the old superstitions and 
religion of cannibalistic days. They still 
fear the evil spirit who is abroad after 
nightfall practicing and impelling evil. 
Therefore it is seldom that the Maori 
lingers about the towns after sunset. 

About two years ago occurred a re- 





markable instance of ignorance and super- 
stition which showed how hard it is for 
errors of faith to be entirely banished 
and relinquished. Several Maoris were 
brought under the treatment of a fohunga 
(priest) for various ills. The /ohunga 
maintained that such people were maka- 
tued, that is, under the evil one’s power, 
and that death was inevitable unless they 
would undergo a treatment prescribed by 
him which would drive away the evil 
influence. The remedial measure was 
severe. One at a time patients were 
taken into a whare,. stripped of their 
clothing and placed in a bath of scalding 
water and rubbed. From this treatment, 
which lasted about an hour, they were 
told to go into the open air. This opera- 
tion was repeated four times a day. Ot 
course many died of the treatment. This 
cure for makatu probably resulted in the 
severe punishment of the /ohumga, the 
matter being reported to the government 
with the whole of the facts clearly stated. 

The Maori woman carries her child in 
much the same style as a squaw con- 
veys her papoose from place to place. 
To beautify the child in accordance with 
Maori notions, she flattens its nose by 
constant pressure with her finger. Tat- 
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NAOMI, A MAORI WOMAN, AND CHILD. 


tooing is not now so general as formerly. 
In some tribes it was the custom to dis- 
tinguish a married woman from a single 
one by blacking her teeth with a dye. 
Smoking is general among both men and 
women. 

The Maori child takes to the water 
almost as soon as he can walk. If it 
were not for his love of swimming the 
average Maori would undoubtedly be a 
very dirty creature, soap being little used 
by him. A story is told with great gusto 
by the colonials of the Maori’s first ac- 
quaintance with soap. The following 
extract taken from a New Zealand paper 
will tell the tale : 

‘**Mr. J. L. Steele, the well-known artist, 
has a painting in the Art Exhibition of a 
rather humorous character for ‘high art.’ 
It is a picture of old New Zealand. A 
package of soap has been washed up on 
the coast line from some wrecked ship. 
The savages gratify their curiosity by 
bursting open the package. They come 
to the conclusion that it is ‘pakeha’s’ 
(white man’s) food and have a square 
meal! From the wry faces they are 
making it doesn’t seem to go well.”’ 





The interior of the North Island is of 
great interest to the tourist, for here he 


*PEPI, A YOUNG MAORI WOMAN. 


sees many of the wonders of nature in 
the form of geysers, hot springs, boiling 
mud cauldrons and other signs of thermal 
activity. Numerous baths of different 
degrees of heat and mineral deposits are 
visited by people in search of remedies 
for the ills which flesh is heir to. 

The Maori spends much time in these 
natural baths. He cooks his potatoes in 
the mud holes which abound in the hot 
springs region. He makes his coffee and 
tea with the boiling water, which without 
any effort of his own is ready at hand. 

One of the diversions of the hotel guests 
consists in daily visits to the geysers of 
the district at the hours of action. Some 
geysers play at very regular intervals; 
others again are irregular in action, and 
in these cases people sit and read or con- 
verse while waiting for the play of waters. 
The thermal activity lasts for various dur- 
ations of time. One geyser spits out a 
jet of water for one second in every hour ; 
in another the action lasts twenty minutes. 

The Orakeikorako Geyser is an abnor- 
mally ferocious and fiercely eruptive spray 
of water. In the resting periods this gey- 
ser’s hole is innocent-looking enough, be- 
ing surrounded by silicated, dove-colored 
deposit; but when the water begins to 
boil and splutter and finally to rush out 
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with a roar sufficient to awaken the heavi- 
est sleeper in the vicinity, then the orifice 
takes on the ferocity of an ogre of mytho- 
logical or legendary fame. The water rises 
into the air to a height of several hundred 
feet, scattering spray into the atmosphere 
for many yards around. If thesunshines, 
a rainbow is formed in the fountain of 
water, enhancing the beauty of this most 
wonderful sight. The Prince of Wales’ 
Geyser is so called from the resemblance 
of its spray to the formation of the histor- 
ical Prince of Wales feathers. The Cham- 
pagne Cauldron is a hot spring of clear 
water which contains a gas the liberation 
of which, by contact with a branch of a 
tree, produces the froth and sparkle which 
give to it the name of ‘‘Champagne.’’ 
The Eagle’s Nest Geyser gets its name 
from the fact that its sides of petrified 
sticks take the shape of a huge bird’s 
nest. Hell’s Mouth produces a horrible 
feeling when viewed from a narrow plat- 
form of land guarded by a rail from the 
vasty orifice. The Black Geyser has its 
sides stained with manganese. Two boil- 
ing mud-holes are designated respectively 
the Milk Pool and the Porridge Pot. The 
Steam Hammer is unique and uncanny. 
‘*Thud, thud,” you hear while standing 
over an apparently still pool. You see 
nothing ; all is peaceful; yet the heavy 
thumping of the unseen hammer goes on 
under your feet with regular, gigantic 
swings. The cause of this noise is not 
known. Conjecture says it is simply the 
beating of the water underground against 
rocks in a hollow. 

The Pink and White Terraces of the 
Rotorua district, though covered with 
mud and ashes by the eruption of Mount 
Tarawera, are again forming and consti- 
tute an attraction to tourists. The flowing 
water eats away the softer rock, while a 
deposit of mineral matter has given rise 
to the several wonders of the Pink and 
White Terraces. Before the eruption of 
Tarawera they were superbly beautiful, 
and it will doubtless take years for them 
to regain their original splendor. 

The Brain Pot is one of the natural 
cavities of boiling water formerly used 


by the Maori for the purpose of cooking 
the brains of his enemy. The boiling 
water and hot mud-holes must be care- 
fully avoided in the selection of a path, 
for the clear walk of to-day may be a 
bubbling, boiling spring to-morrow, and 
not infrequently severe scalds have re- 
sulted from a lack of care in picking out 
a route. Digging in these regions has 
been prohibited by government on ac- 
count of the danger of geysers, which 
may strike out anywhere. I must not 
forget to mention the Giant’s Cauldron, 
which is a heated mud geyser in the bed 
of a cold river, the mud being sent up 
into the air with a bomb-like sound. 
Slight earthquakes are of frequent oc- 
currence and give one an uncanny feeling. 
Owing to the frequent earthquake shocks 
the houses are built of wood, it being 
deemed sufficient to have the brick chim- 
neys fall occasionally from loosened plas- 
ter, without running the risk of a whole 
house being demolished. The Govern- 
ment House at Wellington is built of wood 
for the sake of safety, and is claimed to be 
the largest wooden building in the world. 
Most of the New Zealand mountains 
have craters on the summits, showing 
their volcanic action of years gone by. 
It is a novel experience for a visitor from 
the Northern Hemisphere to sit on Christ- 
mas Day in the crater of Mt. Eden, near 
Auckland, and pull the daisies and but- 
tercups growing around one on the grass. 
Mt. Tongariro frequently emits smoke, 
and there are many people who think 


_ that an eruption may be expected in the 


future from that peak. 

The New Zealand bush is superbly 
beautiful, consisting of native trees and 
shrubs, besides a great variety of ferns. 


‘Of ferns this country boasts at least one 


hundred and thirty species. Here may 
be seen those choice specimens which in 
some countries require hot-house rearing, 
while thetree fern abounds in all its frondal 
beauty. To enumerate the various trees 
and describe flowers and foliage would 
take up too much space. It is enough to 
mention a few rare and distinctive speci- 
mens. 
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The beautiful vaZa tree or vine is worthy 
of particular note. It commences life as 
a tiny shoot, sending out tendrils and 
catching on to the nearest tree. Higher 
and higher it ascends, round and round 
it winds, sucking all the sustenance from 
the sap of the branches and trunk, and 
actually crushing the life out of the once 
sturdy tree. At last it reaches the top, 
whence it sends forth festoons of vines, 
which in season bear indescribably beau- 
tiful red blossoms. As the Christmas 
season falls in New Zealand’s summer the 
rich hued rafa with its dark, glossy, 
crimson leaves makes an admirable 
church and house decoration. 

The cabbage tree received its ugly name 
from the colonials. It is a palm-like 
growth, having its leaves at the top of 
its long trunk and upright branches. 

A species of pine called the 4auri is 
considered the most important of New 
Zealand trees. Its timbers are strong 
and suitable for building purposes, while 
it yields a gum of the color and appear- 
ance ofamber. This gum is not obtained 
from the living tree, but is found as a de- 
posit several feet below the surface at the 
roots of the dead tree. It is used in the 
manufacture of varnish, and is also made 
into trinkets in imitation of amber. The 
flax plant is used by the Maoris in the 
plaiting of bags and rugs. These threads 
are dyed in various colors and prettily 
woven and fringed. A good price is paid 
by tourists for these articles, not so much 
on account of their value as curios and 
souvenirs, but because of their rarity, for 
the Maori is lazy and only spends his 
time so industriously when the quarterly 
money paid by the government for land 
rent has disappeared. Then he will go 
round from door to door selling flax- 
woven articles or the £umaras taken from 
his garden. The flax plant, as yet, has 
been deemed of little use in manufacture. 
Its value to the European consists only in 
its adaptability as a pleasant seat at a 
picnic, being strong and pliable, or as an 
ornamental shrub growing to a consider- 
able height and bearing a beautiful, tall, 
blue flower. 


One cannot but sadly note the ruthless- 
ness with which the beautiful bush is be- 
ing destroyed. Large tracts have been 
burned down for clearings where there 
was no need to act so recklessly. A few 
farmers, wiser than others, have reserved 
on their land small tracts of native bush, 
which have greatly added to the value 
of their homes and beauty of the land- 
scape. A still greater gain is theirs 
who have left the bush standing as an 
imposing background and finish to their 
gardens. 

Fun has been poked at the zealous 
Scotch folks who, in the early days, 
brought with them gorse seed, so that 
they might have a tiny bush to remind 
them of the hills of Scotland. It has 
been almost as much of a nuisance as 
the rabbit has proved itself a pest. Not 
only does the gorse accommodate itself 
as a paddock fence, which twice a year is 
a thing of beauty with its yellow bloom, 
but it dares to plant its thorny bush in 
the middle of the fields, thereby making 
for the farmers an industry called ‘‘gorse 
grubbing.’’ The sweet briar, chary of 
its sweetness in many lands, has, like the 
gorse, intruded on New Zealand soil. 

In the bush may be seen strange birds 
which bear Maori names. The Zu, or 
parson bird, gets its name from the som- 
ber hue of its dress, relieved only by 
white feathers round the neck and ex- 
tending down the front,to the length of a 
clergyman’s bands. Its tone is bell-like 
and clear. The Maoris often confine it 
and teach it tospeak. Sir Walter Buller, 
in his excellent work on New Zealand 
birds, tells a funny story. He was on 
one occasion speaking at a meeting of 
natives. It happened that a (¢ui’s cage 
was hung up in the meeting house. When 
he had finished his speech, and befure 
the old chief could reply, the bird called 
out, ‘‘ Zito, tito,’’ which is the Maori 
word for ‘‘false.” This caused much 
laughter, and the old chief said, with a 
quiet laugh, ‘‘ Friend, your speech is very 
good, but my ¢éui is a very wise bird and 
he is not yet convinced.”’ A species of 
owl called the ‘‘ morepork’’ is very com- 
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mon. It is named from its nocturnal cry, 
‘*More pork ! More pork !”’ 

The skeleton of an immense bird, now 
extinct, called the moa, is to be seen in 
the Auckland Museum. The skeletons 
of these birds have been found in the 
soil. The ostrich, which is apparently 
very nearly related to the moa, is a small 
bird compared with this huge creature. 


It may be mentioned that the Maori is 
not without skill in wood-carving, as the 
meeting houses and the better class of 
dwellings evidence in post and door orna- 
mentation. This work was done in past 
days with the rudest of instruments, a 
sharp stone or shell doing duty as a knife. 
His battle-axe was made of a hard rock, 
green in color. The polishing of the 
greenstone was a work of labor and love 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. A Maori axe is worth to the pos- 
sessor a hundred pounds at least, and 
only hard straits will make him part with 
his treasure. 

The Maori population is decreasing in 
a most lamentable manner, and it has 
been computed that before many genera- 
tions pass away the race will be extinct. 
The diseases that spring from the contact 
of the wild with the civilized races have 
largely reduced their numbers, greatly to 
the regret of those who are admirers 
of this brave, generous and intelligent 
people. 

Christchurch, in the South Island, is, 
as the colonials would say, ‘‘ very Eng- 
lish,’’ its settlement having been started 


by the Canterbury Church - of- England 
Association. 

An association of the Scotch Free 
Church took up the settlement of Otago ; 
consequently Dunedin and some other 
towns are said to be ‘‘ very Scotch.’’ 
One may visit a rural district among the 
hills and imagine oneself to be in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; nor is the Gaelic 
tongue wanting to complete the illusion. 

It would seem as though I had been 
guilty of wrong, were I to omit the name 
of Sir George Grey from this little ac- 
count of Maoriland. From his early 
career as an officer in the Engineers he 
rose by degrees to the position of Colonial 
Governor. His first governorship was at 
the Cape. During the last Maori war he 
was appointed Governor of New Zealand 
and to him is given the honor of being 
largely successful in ending the war. To 
Maori and colonial he has alike endeared 
himself, being affectionately addressed 
by the Maori as ‘‘ White Father,’’ and 
commanding the respect and esteem of 
the European settlers. To him the Auck- 
land Museum is indebted for a valuable 
gift of Maori antiquities, and he it was 
who collected the poems and folk-lore of 
this interesting Polynesian race. In his 
island home off the New Zealand main- 
land he is surrounded by those who de- 
light to serve him, and when he goes 
hence he will be held by all New Zea- 
landers in reverential memory, for he is 
distinguished not only as a governor, as 
a scholar and as a leader of men, but as 


an earnest Christian whose beautiful life 


is a grand example to others. 


COMPENSATION. 


I sighed for a star — 
I dreamed of it, prayed to it, worshiped it from afar ; 
I troubled God night and day, beating against His throne 
Hands that would not be denied that one star for their own. 
He holds my fair star still, but I make nor moan nor cry; 
God gave me a friend,—a friend !— What need of a star have I? 


Florence A. Jones. 
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THE CONTEST IN THE MAUMEE VALLEY.* 


By FRANK L. McVEy, Pu. D. 


HE beautiful Maumee, flowing gently 
from Fort Wayne to Lake Erie, 
through a country studded with towns 
and villages, has carried the boats and 
canoes of three races in their contest for 
the possession of it. These strove with 
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bash are the shortest ways to the Missis- 
sippi, but are too dangerous on account 
of Iroquois.’’t 

The history of this valley is closely 
connected with that of the Northwest. 
As a gate to and from the Canadas, the 





FT. MEIGS, FROM FT. MIAMI— THE EMBANKMENTS TO BE SEEN IN THE DISTANCE ON THE RIGHT. 


each other and among themselves to de- 
termine its ownership. The valley was 
the natural highway between the Lakes 
and the Mississippi and was known to 
La Salle and other French explorers as 
early as 1674. The portage from the 
head of the Maumee to the Wabash was 
a short one, and the way had many nat- 
ural advantages over the one around by 
the Lakes. But, owing to the hostility of 
the Iroquois in Illinois and what is now 
Indiana, the French were not able to take 
advantage of the portage, and for a long 
time this route was not used. La Salle re- 
fers to this in a letter of October, 1682, in 
which he says, ‘‘ The Maumee and Wa- 
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Indians, French and English used it as a 
means to advance or retreat, as circum- 
stances demanded. These three peoples 
fought for a century and a half in a vain 
endeavor to decide which should control 
it. In fact, the history of the valley 
might well be divided into the contest of 
the French with the English, the whites 








*The photographs agoomaensing this ar- 
ticle were originally taken for the purpose of 
illustrating a history of Ohio. A friend of 
-- d father. expecting to write such a history, 
asked him to furnish the data for the north- 
ern part of the State. The data with many 
photographs were secured but, before they 
could be utilized, his friend died. The history 
was never completed and the photographs 
have remained in my father’s possession ever 
since.— THE AUTHOR, 
+Translated from Margry (22%). 
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with the reds, and the English with the 
Americans — three distinct periods of bat- 
tle, ambush and rapine. The wigwam of 
the savage, the cabin of the settler,and the 
palisade of the soldier were burned and 
attacked intheirturn. In each period all 
of these races were interested in the re- 
sult, and secretly aided one or the other, 
if not actively engaged in the war, accord- 
ing to the interests involved. The French 
furnished supplies and incited the Indians 
through secret agents against the English 
after they had retired from the possession 
of Canada. The English, in their turn, 
did the same in their quarrels with the 
new nation. 

Bancroft says the French and Indian 
War was begun by England for the acqui- 
sition of the Ohio Valley.* It might be 
added that the War of 1812 began and 
ended in a contest for the Northwest. 
The Maumee Valley, as a gateway be- 
tween the Canadas and the Ohio Valley, 
was the scene of Pontiac’s Conspiracy, 
the campaigns of Harmon and Wayne, 
afid the final duel between Fort Miami, 
on the one side of the river, and Fort 
Meigs on the other, in the War of 1812. 

The fall of Fort Du Quesne, in 1758, 
broke the French rule over Ohio. The 
English gained little by little, until the 
battle on the Heights of Abraham brought 
peace, and with it the transfer of the 
French possessions east of the Mississippi 
to the English. The Indians submitted 
sullenly to the new rule of their former 
enemy. The lack of attention on the 
part of the English, and the jealousy of 
the Indians as they saw the encroach- 
ments of the English upon their lands, 
caused the smoldering fire of Indian con- 
spiracy to blaze anew. The trader, 
hunter and farmer with fancied security 
went from one part of the territory to the 
other, hunted in the forest, or planted and 
tended the crops in the clearings that evi- 
denced the coming of a new civilization, 
while Pontiac with admirable cunning 
and judgment planned his extinguish- 
ment of the English in the Northwest. 


*History II., p. 565. 


Afterwards, under the great Council 
Elm, near which the British Fort Miami 
was situated, Pontiac assembled the chiefs. 
Turkey Foot, Tecumseh, Little Turtle 
and others were there. The tree, fifteen 
feet in girth, without a limb for fifty feet 
from the ground, stood on a high bluff 
overlooking the Maumee River at its wid- 
est place. On the other bank, a mile and 
a quarter away, Fort Meigs was after- 
wards built, and the battle which de- 
termined the possession of the valley 
fought. In 1763 the conspiracy bore fruit 
in attacks on every fort and settlement in 
the Northwest, and, with the exception of 
Fort Detroit and one or two small posts, 
all were taken or destroyed. The rapid 
march of Boquet, and the gallant de- 
fense of Gladwin of Detroit, soon re- 
duced the Indians and compelled them to 
make treaties of peace. The English, in 
addition, were learning that haughtiness 
and severity toward the red man did not 
pay, and in consequence began the grad- 
ual development of French methods of 
treating with them. 

The Indians and the English now lived 
in a kind of peace, disturbed now and 
then by raids upon Ohio and Kentucky 
through the ever convenient Maumee 
Valley. 

Ohio was being rapidly settled, and 
when the Revolution began the authori- 
thorities in Canada let loose their red 
mercenaries upon the unprotected inhab- 
itants of the territory. The slaughter 
and destruction will always remain a 


stain upon the name of England. Wo- 


men and children were murdered in cold 
blood, the cabins of the settlers were 
burned over their heads, stockades were 
attacked, and a reign of terror prevailed 
over the West. Virginia, claiming Ohio, 
planned an expedition which was to pen- 
etrate to the Maumee and break up the 
connections between the English and the 
Indians.t Up to this time the Maumee 
Valley slumbered, unknown except to a 
few adventurous hunters from Virginia, 
and the undertaking was of a most peril- 


+See Clark’s Journal (1778). 
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ous nature, since the Maumee seemed to 
be the abiding place of all the devils. 
The expedition started poorly equipped, 
and managed to reach the Wabash, but 
was there compelled to return. 

Washington recognized the importance 
of Fort Detroit to the enemy, and gave 
the subject special attention. On account 
of Arnold’s defeat in the expedition 
against Canada, and the lack of money, 
munitions and men, an expedition was not 
sent against the fort.* 

In 1783 peace was declared between 
England and the United States, England 
giving the United States all the land east 
of the Mississippi, and south of the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. In this year Fort 
Maumee was built on the Maumee by En- 
glish, on the site of the old French trading 
post, near the great Council Elm. The 
parade ground of the fort overlooks a 
beautiful scene. A hundred feet above 
the river, it commands a view of twenty 
miles up and down the stream. Mission- 
ary Island, basking in the sun, where the 
Jesuits established a mission, lies in sight, 
while up the river the sparkling waves of 
the rapids can be seen. 

The English continued to incite the 
Indians against the settlers. Patience 
ceased to be a virtue, and in 1789 Harmon 
was sent to subdue the Indians and de- 
stroy their villages. He did this as he 
marched north, reaching the Maumee 
where he had several engagements with 
the foe. Harmon finally retreated; though 
boasting a victory, his campaign is com- 
monly known as Harmon’s defeat. t 

The exultant enemy continued to make 
descents upon the settlement along the 
Ohio, and in 1791 General St. Clair was 
authorized by Congress to treat with the 
Indians and to punish them if necessary. 
The objective point of this expedition, as 
of the other, was the Maumee. The ex- 
pedition was attacked and defeated some 
thirty miles north of Fort Jefferson, and 
the country was again open to the Indian 
raids. For years the fear of extermina- 
tion and hatred of race had made the In- 


*Sparks’ Washington. 
+Atwater’s History of Ohio, p. 135. 





dians the bitterest of enemies ; incited by 
the secret agents from Canada, and their 
successes against the different expeditions 
from the south, they were more vengeful 
than ever and determined to wipe out the 
whites from the fair valley of the Ohio. 

The people were stupefied by the de- 
feat of Harmon and of St. Clair, and the 
continued inroads of the savages from 
the north. The government with depleted 
treasury hesitated to send another force 
and, in consequence, for four years the 
territory was practically unprotected. In 
1793 Wayne, of Revolutionary fame, was 
authorized by Congress to subdue the 
Indian tribes and in the fall of that year 
left Pittsburgh. He spent the winter at 
Fort Washington in building roads and 
getting ready for the campaign. In 1794 
he took the field, building forts on his way 
north and never neglecting to fortify his 
camp atnight. These precautions showed 
the Indians that they had a new man to 
deal with, and many were the comments 
of the chiefs upon the white warrior. So 
great had their doubts become as to their 
ability to overcome so careful and yet 
progressive a leader, that a council was 
held under the great Elm which had shel- 
tered the plotters in the Pontiac con- 
spiracy two decades before. 

It was finally decided to give battle and 
the hill above the Maumee rapids was 
selected as the place. The savages had 
the advantage of a thick wood encum- 
bered with fallen trees ; but Wayne was 
accustomed to this kind of fighting and 
arranged his troops accordingly. The 
Indians were driven in all directions, 
part of them seeking the protection of 
the British Fort Maumee, under whose 
very guns they were hunted down. Part 
were driven slowly to the river and into 
the rapids where they were shot or 
drowned. Near the banks of the river is 
a great rock about three feet high, three 
feet thick and twice as long. On this the 
chief, Turkey Foot, fell while encouraging 
his warriors to stand. The rock has been 
covered with turkey feet of various sizes, 
and as long as the Indians remained in 
the valley presents of tobacco, pipes and 
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wampum were left on the stones by the 
friends of the departed. The victory was 
followed the next year by a treaty with 
the Indians, while the western coast held 
by the English was given up under the 
conditions of Jay’s English treaty. The 
Maumee was now open for settlement 
and a number of the boldest of the pio- 
neers advanced into the valley and estab- 
lished themselves there. Until 1811 peace 
reigned over the Northwest, disturbed 
now and then by an Indian row or some 
petty quarrel. But, all in all, peace 
reigned and civilization began to make 
itself apparent in the valley. 

In 1811 Harrison met the Indians under 
Tecumseh and the Prophet at Tippecanoe 
onthe Wabash. The English meantime 
had seized the Maumee and rebuilt Fort 
Miami and were overrunning Michigan 
and Northern Ohio. 

In an attempt on Frenchtown, the Amer- 
ican colonels, Lewis and Winchester, with 
their forces were taken by Proctor. Gen- 
eral Harrison having lost part of his army 
in this defeat was compelled to retreat or 
intrench himself, which he did on the north 


MAGAZINE AND EMBANEMENTS OF FT. MIAMI, NEAR MAUMEE, OHIO, 
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side of the Maumee rapids. He named the 
fort in honor of Governor Meigs of Ohio. 
On the opposite side of the river could be 
seen the embankments of old Fort Miami. 
The scenery was beautiful. Man had not 
attempted to improve it ; but all this was 
unnoticed, as the trees began to leaf out 
and the woods to be filled with fragrance, 
for the opening spring also brought Gen- 
eral Proctor, who laid siege to the fort.* 
The British battery from the other side 
of the river poured in a heavy fire upon 
the besieged, while the Indians from tops 
of trees harassed the men. General Har- 
rison was in great need of enforcements. 
Word was sent to the governors of Ohio 
and Kentucky asking help. The mes- 
senger had not been gone long when he 
discovered that General Clay was de- 
scending the Maumee in boats with twelve 
hundred men and would be at the fort in 
a few hours. 

General Harrison sent word to General 
Clay to land eight hundred men on the 
right side of the river and attack the en- 





*Dawson’s Siege of Fort Meigs. 
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TURKEY FOOT ROCK — MAUMEE RAPIDS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


emy’s batteries and return to Fort Meigs. 
As soon as the landing was accomplished 
the batteries were easily taken. Imme- 
diately afterwards the men were drawn 
into an ambuscade and six hundred and 
fifty perished. The siege was carried 
on with vigor, but the bombardment of 
the fort produced no visible result for 
the inmates had protected themselves 
by bomb-proof covers. The Indians 
began to desert Proctor, and, his troops 
being wearied, the siege was broken up 
in May and the British retired to Fort 
Malden. 

General Harrison repaired the fort and 
left Clay in command while he went into 
the southern part of the State to recoup 
his forces. During his absence, Clay dis- 
covered the second approach of the en- 
emy one morning in the latter part of 
July. General Harrison was notified as 
soon as possible. The second siege. of 
the fort began, the fortifications were sur- 


rounded by a combined force of English 
and Indians numbering five thousand. 

All kinds of stratagems were used by 
Tecumseh to draw the garrison out of the 
fort, butin vain. General Proctor finding 
it impossible to draw the garrison out, and 
not daring to attempt to take it by storm, 
broke the siege a second time. 

In September, Perry won his victory, 
and a few days later General Harrison at 
the head of three thousand troops drove 
Proctor into Canada. 

These victories freed the Maumee Val- 
ley from the presence of enemies. Treat- 
ies with the Indians followed, and the way 
of civilization was no longer clogged by 
obstacles. Settlers came rapidly into the 
valley and the building of cities and towns 
began, making the valley one of the most 
productive in the world, both in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. Peace now ruled 
where war had reigned for nearly two 
centuries. 






















PREMONITIONS. 


HE fields are growing brown and sear 
Beneath the pale October sun; 
Well nigh the fruitful, lavish year 
The gamut of the months has run. 
The dreamy air is full of hints 
Of stormy days and swift decay, 
When autumn’s rare and varied tints, 
Deplored of all, shall pass away. 


A calm, like that where saints expire, 
Broods o’er the hills the sun has kissed ; 
The forests glow with latent fire 
Along the hills of amethyst. 
The birds, too moody now to sing, 
Glide in and out among the trees, 
Where fledglings, with uncertain wing, 
Prepare for flight toward warmer seas. 


The partridge, in his hidden nook, 
Now whistles in a lower key, 
And slower moves the tardy brook 
Where once it danced in merry glee. 
The hedges, now so brown and bare, 
Their dry, deserted nests reveal, 
Where many a happy bridal pair 
Made known what they would fain conceal. 


A chill is on the withered grass, 

O’erspread with many a spider’s loom, 
Where to and fro the crickets pass, 

Half conscious of impending doom, 
When fierce Boreas, sterner grown, 

Drops down his coverlets of snow, 
Which, from the gusty heights, are strewn | 

O’er all the shrinking earth below. 


Though hope may seem to taste of death 
That shrouds all nature with its gloom, 
Blow once again, Hesperian breath, 
And wake the earth to bud and bloom! 
Thus taught, we see how sweet a thing 
It is to die and end the strife -— 
To slip our mortal covering 
And languish into nobler life. 


J. J. Maxfield. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRYANT. 


A SKETCH OF CLARENCE HAWKES, THE BLIND POET. 


By CLEMENTINA DAWES NAHMER. 


HERE is a tract_of land in Western 
Massachusetts, among the hills of 
Hampshire County, that is yet undis- 
turbed by the sound of the locomotive’s 
whistle, where the old stage coaches still 
make their daily journeys, and the foreign 
population that usually clusters around 
the railroad is conspicuous by absence. 
In this region of about eight hundred 
and seventy-five square miles, one lofty 








summit which rises nearly twenty-one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea 
forms the nucleus, and though you look 
from its cliffs into deep ravines and val- 
leys, the hills rise again on theopposite side 
nearly as high,— fir-crowned Mt. Bryant, 
a hill set in an amphitheater of hills whose 
crest and sides are in the little mountain 
town of Cummington. 

In Cummington the twilight lingers 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 
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long, and the trees on the western hori- 
zon are outlined against a sea of fire. 
The ravines are deep, and pebbly brooks 
hide in their fastnesses and dash down 
the rocky hillsides ; the forests are dark ; 
winter lingers long; spring, when it 


comes, is a delight ; and the autumn sea- 
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here is the ‘‘ entrance to a wood,’’ and in 
the valley is the ruined hut where they 
say that ‘‘ Thanatopsis ’’ was written. 

As if it were not enough to have given 
the fame of his birth to his native town, 
Bryant built and gave to its people a li- 
brary of five thousand volumes, rich in 














CLARENCE HAWKES’ SUMMER STUDY. 


son is a symphony. And here, as one 
might expect to find, poets have been 
born and reared. Here ‘‘ the modest 
violet peeps from last year’s leaves be- 
low,’’ and the fringed gentian, colored 
with ‘“ heaven’s own blue,’’ grows in 
marshy meadows. Here the ‘“‘ water- 
fowl ’’ wings its way across the horizon; 


classic works and other books for the 
student, not thinking that by so doing he 
was inspiring his own elegy. 

Some years ago there might have been 
seen, toiling along the highway which con- 
nects the library with the village, a youth 
who leaned upon a cane and was led by 
the hand of a little boy, for he was blind. 











IN 


The pale, thoughtful lad with the sight- 
less eyes was taking the poems of Tasso 
and Petrarch and Dante from the library, 
and also the works of John Stuart Mill, 
which he hired his little brother to read 
to him, with a bribe of many stories. 

Later, when the form of expression had 
come readily to his pen, he wrote an 
elegy on the benefactor of his little 
mountain home, from which I quote the 
following : 
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And can it be that all which he has said, 
The works of years, will melt away like this, 
That one by one the burning lines will fade, 
Until the eye discerns but emptiness ? 


Ah,no; ‘*twas not with blocks of wood he 
wrought, 
But with the hard-hewn rocks of solid truth, 


Building them high into the’ temple, 
“Thought,” 


Where they are mortared in eternal youth. 


And they shall stand until the human heart 
To Nature’s simple song no longer thrills, 
Years after men forget this quiet spot, 

Far up amid the dreamy Hampshire hills. 





THE BRYANT MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


There is no trace of footsteps on the lawn, 
No vestige of the well-worn gravel path,— 
Even the rustic gate and fence are gone, 
So time obliterates the scars of earth. 


And he, the noblest of that happy throng 

That daily gathered here in years of yore,— 

The fair, the brave, the high-souled, and the 
strong,— 

Is gone, and earth shall see his face no more. 


Only the sweep of deep, eternal hills, 

Frescoes of earth against the dreamy sky, 

The reverent soul with awe and rapture 
fills, 

Unchanged since when it cheered the poet’s 
eye. 


The lad was Clarence Hawkes, and 
his sad and tragic story is this: He was 
born in Goshen, a little mountain town 
adjoining Cummington. When quite a 
little fellow, while watching the fleecy 
clouds, he fell from a rock and broke 
his ankle. Erysipelas followed, and 
the limb had to be amputated below 
the knee. A few years later an acciden- 
tal shot from the companion with whom 
he was hunting, destroyed the sight of 
both eyes, and for two years his life was 
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almost unbearable from a succession of 
operations he had submitted to in hope 
of saving some portion of his sight ; but 
at length the hopeless verdict was given, 
and he was allowed to remain in peace. 

At fifteen, his parents sent him to 
Perkins Institute, and from a broken- 
hearted, disconsolate lad he became an 
earnest student and seeker of knowledge. 
But he worked too hard, for while taking 
the post-graduate course he commenced 
the study of law with a Boston lawyer 
and, at the same time, a course of study 
in oratory. His health gave way, and he 
returned to his parents, then residing in 
Cummington, and it was while there that 
the influence of the Italian poets, drawn 
from the Bryant Library, first incited him 
to try his hand at poetry. Andso, witha 
well-stocked memory of youthful days, 
when he had faithfully observed every 
minute detail of nature, and a mind well- 
stored with history, poetry and science, 
and with the sensitive finger of the blind 
and the Braille slate, he has fought his 
way from obscurity to a well-earned inde- 
pendence and the applause of growing 
fame. 

His nature is sunny and optimistic ; no 
complaints fall from the lips of one who 
might well complain. He enjoys alike the 
puzzling parlor games, in which he is an 
adept, and the athletic sports of his boy- 
ish friends, for he can tell by the sound of 
the bat and the ball, what is happening on 
the field. He excels in chess, and plays 
on the piano and the organ with much 
expression. He has tried the lecture 
platform and has found success in that 
field. He relates with much enjoyment 
the queer adventures he has met with in 
his travels, and the personal remarks 
made in his hearing by those who seem 
to think that the blind are also deaf. It 
need hardly be added that he is marvel- 
ously acute in all the senses, knowing at 
once if another person is in the room and 
if he bea stranger or an acquaintance, or 
if anything is moved from its original 
place. He is depressed or elevated by 
atmospheric conditions. Inhis poems he 
writes much of nature and of childhood. 


He also describes as though he had wit- 
nessed them the battle of ‘‘ Lookout 
Mountain”’ and the ‘‘ Last Wild Charge 
at Gettysburg,’’ also Marengo and Bunker 
Hill. His knowledge of the country 
people of old New England qualifies him 
to write with accuracy the ballads of 
their simple lives. 

His poems have been published in 
many of the leading magazines. 

For the four short lines, entitled ‘‘ Ero- 
sion,” which are given below, he received 
a prize from the Magazine of Poetry: 


Even the little waves that idly dance 
Against the cliff will crumble it to sand; 
And so with ceaseless toil, the slighest hand 
May wear away the walls of circumstance. 


‘‘The Mountain to the Pine,”’ first pub- 
lished in ‘‘ Picturesque Catskills,”’ is well 
worthy a more famous name than his, 
and has been admired by many : 


Thou tall majestic monarch of the wood, 
Thou standeth where no wild vines dare to 


creep ; 
Men call thee old and say that thou hast 
stood 
A century upon my rugged steep ; 
Yet unto me thy life is but a Gay, 
When I recall the things that I have seen,— 
The forest monarchs that have passed away 
Upon the spot where first I saw thy green; 
For I am older than the age of man, 
Or all gg living things that crawl and 
cree 
Or birds of air or creatures of the deep; 
I was the first dim outline of God’s plan,— 
Only the waters of the restless sea 
And the infinite stars in heaven are old 
to me. 


We have not space or time to cull from 
the three hundred poems, now for the 
first time issued in a dainty volume in 
brown and white, and can only close with 
the following noble sonnet recently pub- 
lished in The Outlook: 


THE DIAL OF TIME. 


Two slender hands upon Time’s dial-plate 

Go creeping round, and mark the hours of 
man, 

Unconscious of his momentary plan 

In all the circling years of Time's estate ; 

Nor fast nor slow, nor pause for small or 
great, 

An hour for Cwsar or } Napoleon; 

An so it was since first Time’s march beg an, 

The lover cries, ** My soul, it cannot wait ! 

The murderer, “That hour will bring my 
doom ; 

The sick man sighs, 
tomb ; 

While empires crumble like the cliffs to sand 

Before the waves of years, and planets cold 

Are clothed with life. and virgin spheres 


“To-morrow and the 


grow o 
Beneath the dial balanced in God’s hand, 
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Women’s Club Department. 


A GROUP OF MICHIGAN WOMEN WRITERS. 


By HaTTIE SANFORD RUSSELL. 


Some one has grieved over the poet 

who died with all his music in him, 
wasted because Fame’s scroll had not 
been emblazoned by his name. In ear- 
lier times this idea may have had some 
force, though I doubt it, because it is 
natural to cultivate powers of expression, 
and the fragile poem in its perfection un- 
folds itself much as does the many-petaled 
rose. An irresistible law of nature is fol- 
lowed in both instances. When the poet 
is filled with his theme his song sings 
itself, just as the rose expands into a 
globe of beauty. The wasting of fra- 
grance on the desert air may sound well, 
but it has no element of truth init. The 
blooming of wayside flowers, the singing 
of homely melodies, both emitting 
a perfume caught by the passing 
breeze, have made the world 
brighter and better. And what is 
true of the world is true of the 
individual. The request of Diog- 
enes, if given to-day, would em- 
brace the path as well as the sun- 
shine, so many workers are there 
in all fields and along all lines. 
Women readily accept new condi- 
tions ; therefore we are not sur- 
prised to see them conform to 
changed circumstances. But wo- 
men, too, are preéminently home- 
lovers and home-makers, and so 
insist that their work be done along 
with the rocking of babies and the 
preparation of dinners. Thus it is 
that we find that some of the 
sweetest songs which illumine liter- 
ature’s pages have been sung by 
unobtrusive wives, mothers and 
sisters. 

I present this month a group of 
Michigan women writers. The list 
is not in any sense complete, but 


may be regarded as a specimen page 
from the Wolverine State’s ‘‘ Book of 
Women.”’ Some whom I have chosen are 
in the professions ; others are active in 
club work and its ever-widening possi- 
bilities ; others, again, are in business, 
either associated with their husbands or 
bravely carrying on the work alone where 
nerveless hands have laid the burden 
down. 

Matilda Williams was born in Easton, 
Massachusetts, July 29, 1803. The daugh- 
ter of a small farmer, her opportunities 
for securing an education were limited to 
the schooling of three months in winter 
and the same insummer. At the age of 
fifteen even these advantages could be no 
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longer improved. However, ambitious to 
becomea school-teacher, Matilda devoted 
every moment of leisure to study, and at 
length the much coveted certificate to 
teach school —a paper now yellow with 
age—was granted. This vocation was 
successfully followed for several years. 
In 1829 Miss Williams became the wife of 
Sanford Howard, an agricultural writer 
of considerable note. All along the-years 
following her marriage she sent articles 





MRS. E. A. FLETCHER, 


to the leading rural journals. In 1852. 
she was engaged to furnish 7he Rural 
New Yorker with a series of papers on 
‘*Female Education.’’ These were so 


well received that Mrs. Howard launched | 


vut on the sea of literature, and for sev- 
eral years was a prolific writer of 
popular essays, fiction and poems. At 
the time of his death, in 1871, Mr. How- 
ard had charge of a department in the 
Lansing Republican, which for many 
years thereafter was continued by Mrs. 
Howard, her work proving very satisfac- 
tory. Mrs. Howard's writings have al- 
ways been along the lines of woman's 


advancement, temperance, and purity of 
national and individual life. 

In a letter recently written me, Mrs. 
Howard enclosed several fragments of 
her composition and concludes with, ‘‘I 
do not lose my interest in passing events 
and especially in those that promise to 
benefit the conditions of home life.’’ If 
we could only print everything she sent! 
Every bit of verseisa gem. Read: 


The Argonauts of Ancient Greece 
Sailed forth to find the golden fleece; 
Our Argo sails on other seas; 
’Tis planned to catch each passing breeze 
That bears upon its wings a thought 
With usefulness or beauty fraught. 


Mrs. Howard is corresponding secre- 
tary of the Lansing Women’s Club and 
an active member of the U. & I. Club of 
that city. Her age, serene and peaceful, 
is spent in the company of congenial 
friends. 

Mrs. E. A. Fletcher, soon to celebrate 
her seventieth birthday, must early in life 
have adopted Goethe’s motto: ‘‘ Rest 
not.’’ At the age of fifteen she began 
teaching school and, since, there has 
never been a time when she was not im- 
parting or receiving instruction. For 
many years she has conducted a class in 
the Literature of all Nations, and she is 
never without pupils in elocution. For 
more than a score of years—half the 
period of her residence in Grand Rapids 
—she has been identified with all the 
agencies of the city looking toward the 
uplifting and the advancement of women. 
Mrs. Fletcher has read papers and has 
given lectures before societies on scores 
of subjects. She is particularly happy in 
the writing and reading of poems for spe- 
cial occasiuns. Delegates to the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs last 
November will not soon forget the kindly- 
expressed, quietly humorous Address of 
Welcome given by Mrs. Fletcher upon 
that occasion. Mrs. Fletcher does not 
need to know people for years before she 
can safely extend the fervent hand clasp 
and word of encouragement, for she is 
possessed of strong intuition and rare 
discernment of character. At therecently 
celebrated golden wedding of Colonel 
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and Mrs. P. V. Fox, Mrs. Fletcher un- 
consciously wrote of herself when she 
said : 
.... Brave in storm and sweet in calm, 
For battle’s wounds heaven’s healing 
palm. 
A life we see of one sweet psalm. 
Life's sun is sinking in the West. 
After the toil there cometh rest, 
Evening’s sweet calm, of Life the best. 
Listen as she sings of ‘‘The New 
Woman”’: 
*“T have seen the ‘new woman’ to-day!” 
“Was she fair? was she sweet ’ was she 


" Very fair, very sweet as she lay. : 
And weighing eiyht pounds, that is all!’, 
About the year 1870, Miss Emma 

L. Shaw became identified with lite- 

rary work in Michigan. With a girl 

friend — also a writer — she purchased 

a small farm near Battle Creek and 

here, for several years, a number of 

juvenile books and other volumes 
were written, Messrs. D. Lothrop & 

Co. being the publishers. In 1874 the 


initial number of Wide Awake, for twenty 


years the friendly rival of St. Nicho/as, 
saw the light in the modest sitting-room 
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of these girl farmers. Here for two years 
every number of the magazine was planned 
for and arranged, and the copy sent 
to the Boston publishers, and it was the 
growing needs of this excellent little 
periodical which finally drew its founders 
to Boston. After Wide Awake was 
merged into S¢. Nicholas Miss Shaw re- 
turned to Michigan. She was a charter 
member of the Michigan Women’s Press 
Association. Miss Shaw is a clear and 
forceful writer. She has a nature as 
broad and as flawless as sunshine. She 
is not slow in giving praise where she be- 
lieves it to be merited, and many writers 
owe much of their present success to her 
encouraging words and just criticisms. 
Her insight into the field of letters is 
keen and her discernment searching, 
these qualities making her an invaluable 
member of the force employed upon the 
several journals put forth by the Good 
Health Publishing Company of Battle 
Creek, where for many years she has 
filled a responsible editorial position. 
One of the first women in America to 
enter the profession of medicine was 
Mary E. Green. After graduating, with 
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honors, she opened an office, first in New 
York City. While enjoying an extensive 
practice she devoted much time to charity. 
She organized a free dispensary for wo- 
men and children, in the poorer part of 
the city, which was so successful that at 
the close of the first year State aid was 
voted and appropriated for it. While 
living in New York she was married to 
her cousin, Alonzo Green. They have 
for many years been residents of Char- 
lotte. They have four children, one of 
them, Mrs. Grace Green Bohn, a par- 
ticularly bright pupil of the Chicago Art 
Institute. During the World’s Fair Doc- 
tor Green served with distinction on the 
jury of awards for food products. She is 
now serving for the third term as Michi- 
gan’s vice-president of 
the National Housekeep- 
ers’ Association. While 
discharging her duties 
connected with the 
World’s Fair it occurred 
to her that very little was 
known, generally, of the 
food of different nations. 
She therefore made this 
subject one of deep study 
and wide research, and 
has recently published a 
book, ‘‘ Food Products of 
the World.” It is written 
in a pleasing style and is 
profusely illustrated by 
her gifted daughter. Doctor Green isa 
regular contributor to some of the lead- 
ing magazines, a skilled debater on the 
questions of the day and an entertaining 
lecturer on household economics. She 
is, in fact, interested in all that pertains to 
her sex, and most heartily believes that 
the home should be the center of all 
happiness for women. While Doctor 
Green is a ready after-dinner talker and 
can pleasantly engage in conversation 
and manage a chafing dish gracefully at 
the same time, decorative lines have by 
no means been overlooked. She is an 
adept at wood-carving, her elegant home 
having many evidences of her proficiency 
in this beautiful art. 





MRS. RACHEL BAILEY. 


Mrs. Rachel Bailey gives clear and un- 
mistakable evidence of her Quaker an- 
cestry when she champions reforms look- 
ing toward the betterment of the human 
race. She is an earnest Woman’s Christ- 
ian Temperance Union worker, and for 
more than a dozen years has been on the 
executive board of this organization in 
national as well as state councils. She is 
a pleasing speaker, fertile in resources and 
possessed of an inexhaustible fund of ar- 
gument. Mrs. Bailey is interested in club 
work, and, whether she speaks or reads, 
itis a delight tolisten to her. The work is 
always well done and, true to her nature, 
is of a high order. Quite recently she has 
written a play, ‘‘ An Evening in Athens,”’ 
which reveals her as poet and dramatist. 

Mrs. Sara M. P. Skinner 
is a well-poised, “all- 
around ”’ writer, and has, 
she says, ‘‘so many irons 
in the fire’? that some- 
thing is always neglected. 
Her environment has 
been particularly felici- 
tous —four sisters and a 
brother possessing artis- 
tic and poetic tempera- 
ments in marked degree. 
Mrs. Skinner is alive to 
all educational and phil- 
anthropic measures. She 
was the organizer of the 
first ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” in 
Detroit, a charter member of two of the 
most influential clubs of the city, and 
one of the incorporators of the Detroit 
Museum of Art. Having been a teacher 
in Sunday Schodl since she was ¢en years 
of age, it is not surprising that Mrs. 
Skinner’s first published book is entitled 
‘* A Life of Christ ; with Marginal Notes 
for Sunday-School Use.’’ 

One of the brightest and sweetest 
among our young writers is Isabella Dav- 
ison Dailey. There are no clouds nor 
tears in her composition, and, whether 
she “‘ sings in numbers ”’ or discourses in 
plain prose, she looks upon the bright 
side of life. The pleasing personality of 
Mrs. Dailey is visible in all her sketches. 
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She has recently published a dainty mor- 
ceau, dedicated to the Tourist Club of 
Jackson, of which company of travelers 
she is an enthusiastic member. 

Some years ago dwellers of the Penin- 
sular State were charmed with a series of 
letters sent out from Lansing, descriptive 
of the city and some of its inhabitants. 
The ensemble of the Legislature, too, was 
carefully reviewed, the articles having 





sationalist and a lucid newspaper corre- 
spondent. Mrs. Town’s environments 
conduce to literary excellence. Her beau- 
tiful home is on the shore of Round Lake, 
one of the prettiest sheets of water in 
Southern Michigan ; she is the center of 
a choice coferie of friends, all of whom 
are devotedly attached to her. 

The Waste- Basket, recently builded at 
Detroit, having as its mission the gather- 


MRS. ISABELLA DAVISON DAILEY. 


plenty of sparkle and quiet humor about 
them. Investigation revealed that the 
author was the wife of one of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Since that time the pen of Mrs. E. C. 
Town has not been allowed to gather 
rust. Reform and Philanthropy are the 
channels in which this pleasant writer 
gives most frequent expression to her 
tersely arranged thoughts. Yet she is 
equal to any emergency ; is a capital ex- 
temporaneous speaker, a clever conver- 


ing up of the fragments, has for asso- 
ciate editor Mrs. Lucy A. Leggett, one of 
the best knoWn writers of prose and 
verse, and of culture articles, in the West. 
For many years Mrs. Leggett has been 
connected with Sprague’s School of Jour- 
nalism, and young or inexperienced writ- 
ers are thankful to her for her words of 
commendation or of criticism. Previous 
to her engagement in Detroit she con- 
ducted a training school for journalists in 
Washington, and, during a ten years’ res- 
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idence in that city, frequently gave parlor 
lectures to ladies belonging to the official 
circle. Mrs. Leggett revises books and 
prepares MSS. for publication, and is a 
spirited newspaper correspondent. She 
is quiet and refined, a charming compan- 
ion, an excellent critic and a painstaking 
instructor. Among her prettiest poems 
is ‘‘ The Spinners,’’ which we give in full : 
Ho! ye spinners in the sun, 
Draw the fiber, strong and fine, 
Back and forth as, one by one. 
’Round the spindle threads entwine; 
Spin — spin— spin, spin! 
And the long day's work begin. 
Let the buzzing wheel go ’round ; 
Set the spindle firm and strong ; 
Listen to the whining sound 
Mingling with the spinner’s song. 
Spin— spin — spin. spin! 
Cheerful toil is death to sin. 
Spin, O child, the shining thread — 
Baby sunshine, chiidhood’s glee, 
Ringlets from some sunny head, 
Simple prayers at mother’s knee — 
Spin — spin— spin. spin ! 
Gather all this sweetness in. 
Rainbow-hued the threads shall grow, 
Spin. O youth. 7 thy deft hand ; 
Brighter shall the colors glow 
As they gather. strand on strand. 
Spin — spin— spin, spin! 
Joy and laughter twisted in. 
Now the wool is running gray, 
Mixed with still more somber hues, 
And the long, long summer day 
Slakes its thirst with evening dews — 
Spin — spin — spin. spin ! 
He who works is sure to win. 
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MRS. E. C. TOWN. 


Slow the weary wheel goes ’round 

Spun are all life’s silver threads; 

Heaped the spindle — closely wound — 

Ceased the spinner’s noiseless tread. 
Spun — spun — spun, spun ! 

Rest, O spinners in the sun; 

Work no more — the day is done. 


Mrs. Kate E. Ward, recording secre- 
tary of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs since its organization and 
charter member and an officer of the 
Michigan Women’s Press Association, is 
a newspaper writer of marked ability. 
Her husband is part owner of the Hillsdale 
Standard, and there is nothing in the of- 
fice which Mrs. Ward cannot do, from 
‘*setting up asermon”’ to ‘‘ making pi’’ ! 
Versatile and ready, quick - witted and 
genial, her papers are characterized by 
freedom from technical terms that. befog 


‘the reader. Whether she reads or writes, 


Mrs. Ward has a message for us, given 
without circumlocution and with no affec- 
tation. 

Another newspaper woman of worth is 
Mrs. Sara M. Beeman Fox. While teach- 
ing school in Saginaw, Mrs. Fox wrote 
sketches for the press, and she had the 
satisfaction of knowing that every sketch 
was well received. In 1873 Mr. Fox 
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founded the Rochester Zra, and for eigh- 
teen years she assisted him in the make- 
up of that bright and newsy sheet. Since 
the death of her husband, three years 
ago, Mrs. Fox's writings have been of a 
more miscellaneous character, although 
every issue of the Zra contains some- 
thing from the pen of the surviving part- 
ner. Mrs. Fox has written several short 
stories of merit, and has prepared two or 
three lectures which are considered very 
fine. Somewhat conservative in her opin- 
ions, she yet has something to say on all 





MRS. KATE E. WARD. 


topics of public interest, and her words 
always carry conviction with them. She 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Mich- 
igan Women’s Press Association, and is 
an enthusiast in whatsoever work she un- 
dertakes. 

We close our fragmentary sketch with 
a word regarding Mrs. Belle M. Perry. 
She is the editor of the Charlotte 7ridune, 
which is published by her husband. 
Readers of that excellent paper well 
know who it is that sets such an array of 
good things before them every week. Mrs. 
Perry is also editor of 7he Jnterchange, 





MRS. BELLE M. PERRY. 


the official organ of the Michigan Wo- 
men’s Press Association. She is an en- 
thusiastic club woman and fully cogni- 
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zant of the needs of the times. She has 
a charming personality and is equally 
happy in verse or prose. Here is a 
dainty sermon from her pen : 


THE MEANING OF EASTER. 


The meaning of Easter, children ? 

I will tell you if Lcan; 

’Tis the heart of God in the spring-time, 
Appealing to good in man. 
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And adown through all the ages, 
ack farther than we can know, 

The spring-time resurrection 

Has carried this message, I trow. 


The meaning, at first half hidden, 


Is coming on surer wing ; 
The night of truth has a morning, 
The winter of error, a spring. 


And anew shall each spring-time’s glory 
This beautiful lesson impart. 

That truly the heart of the Easter 

Is Easter in each human heart. 
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By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


HE true university of these days is a 
collection of books’’ says Carlyle. 
There is perhaps no one thing in which 
Western club women are more earnestly 
interested than in the establishing and 
building up of public libraries ; /ree li- 
braries open to all ages and all classes ; 
libraries which, carefully chosen and 
wisely administered, will become centers 
from which will radiate influences for 
— to all within the spheres of their in- 
uence. To our grandmothers, reared 
in the custom-established East, the library 
was as much a matter of course as the 
‘*meeting-house,’’ the town hall, or any 
other time-honored institution. 

As early as 1731 Benjamin Franklin, 
with the assistance of a few friends, es- 
tablished a subscription library in Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘This was the mother of all 
North American subscription libraries, 
now so numerous,”’ he writes later ; and 
he adds, ‘‘ These libraries have improved 
the general conversation of Americans, 
made the common tradesmen and farmers 
as intelligent as most gentlemen in other 
countries, and perhaps have contributed 


in some degree to the stand so generally: 


made throughout the Colonies in defense 
of their privileges.”’ 

How strongly the appreciation of the 
value of libraries as factors of education 


and progress has grown and become es- . 


tablished in the East is shown by the fact 
that almost every Eastern State devotes 
large amounts annually from the State 
treasury to the establishment and main- 


_ tenance of libraries, and that in Massa- 


chusetts ninety-seven per cent of the 

opulation, both rural and urban, now 
hace the privilege of free public libraries. 

The pioneers early exhibited the same 
tendencies. Hardly had the advance 
guard pierced the Alleghanies and com- 
menced the Ohio settlements until beside 
the school and church was planted the li- 


brary. In 1796 a library was established 
at Marietta, and in 1802 one widely known 
as the ‘‘Coon-skin Library’’ was opened at 
Ames, with books valued at seventy-three 
dollars brought from Boston in a sack on 
the back of a horse. This library was so 
called because its original fund was pro- 
cured by the sale of coon skins. The 
money was hardly earned and the books 
correspondingly valued, it is said, and 
exercised a wide influence in the early 
history of the State. Too often have the 
lessons of those earlier years been for- 
gotten in the hard work and busy life of 
the West, but now that our days of pio- 
neering have passed and the foundations 
of our material prosperity are securely es- 
tablished, there is no longer any excuse 
for neglecting this great duty. 

Melvil Dewey, in a paper presented at 
the recent meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, said, ‘‘In the early 
childhood of most of us the schools were 
winning their way as an essential part of 
the American system of public govern- 
ment. Every one approves of schools, 
but many thought the parents, or at most 
the organized churches, were abundantly 
able to make all needed provision for 
the instruction of youth. That idea has 
so far passed away that the present gen- 
eration finds it hard to grasp the idea ot 
a government, either state or local, with- 
out provision for free publicschools. The 
same process is being repeated in these 
closing years of the century in regard to 
public libraries.’’ 

Never before has their importance as 
an essential part of the educational system 
of the State been so generally recognized. 
To many the public library comes as their 
first and only educational opportunity. 
Those whom the schools exclude the li- 
brary welcomes. Where the schools stop 
the library commences. ‘‘The largest 
part of a man’s education is that which 
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he gives himself. It is for this individual, 
self-administered education that the pub- 
lic library furnishes the opportunity and 
the means.’’ The schools begin educa- 
tion, the libraries must carry iton. The 
schools incite learning ; the libraries fur- 
nish it. The library is the adjunct of 
every means of education and culture. 
It is the helper of the schools, the assist- 
ant of the press, the supporter of the 
pulpit, the friend of the platform. 





For these reasons, various and diverse 
as are the purposes and work of women’s 
clubs, all may unite in support of public 
libraries, and all may lend a hand to in- 
crease their number and effectiveness. 
In order to forward library work among 
lowa federated clubs, and to aid and en- 
courage the establishment of libraries 
throughout Iowa, the executive board of 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
created last winter a library committee, 
with Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, of Marshalltown, 
as chairman. Circulars were sent to the 
clubs for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning the present condition 
of libraries in the State, and to ascertain 
what had already been accomplished by 
the clubs in this direction. It was found 
that much had already been done. In 
cases where libraries were already estab- 
lished, steps had been taken to increase 
their efficiency and assist in their support ; 
this being sometimes accomplished by 
the appointment of a library committee, 
which coédperates with the trustees in 
their work. In some cases subscription 
libraries have been turned over to these 
committees, and the entire management 
assumed by the clubs, to the manifest 
improvement of the service. In many 
places where libraries were not already 
established, the work of establishment 
was undertaken and successfully carried 
out. In others plans are being perfected 
which will bring success later. It is be- 
coming rare to find a woman’s club that 
is not in some manner interested in library 
work. There is no club so small or so 
remotely situated that may not do some- 
thing. Even the gathering together of a 
few volumes, the contribution of the 
members for exchange among themselves, 
is of value. A still greater good is ac- 
complished when these volumes are al- 
lowed to circulate among the people. 

The end and aim of all library work 
should be, when possible, the establish- 
ment of the /ree library, the library of 
the people. Only in that way will its full 


measure of usefulness be achieved. ‘‘ The 
library of the future for the American 
people is unquestionably the free public 
library, brought under municipal owner- 
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ship, and, to some extent, municipal con- 
trol, and treated as part of the municipal 
system of the State ’’ Tothat end should 
earnest effort be directed, but any approx- 
imation is of value and worthy of encour- 
agement and support. Conditions are so 
different under which work must be done 
in the various cities, towns and villages 
that a careful consideration of existing 
conditions is important before undertak- 
ing library work. 

Suggestions as to methods will gladly 
be given by Mrs. Fletcher, and corre- 
spondence with other clubs that have suc- 
cessfully undertaken library work will be 
of assistance. 

The American Library Asscciation, or- 
ganized in 1876, has as one of its declared 
objects ‘*to develop and strengthen the 
public library as an essential part of the 
American educational system.’’ It has 
done, and is doing, a great work in pro- 
moting the welfare of libraries already in 
existence, in stimulating public interest 
in founding them, and in devising ways 
and means to accomplish these ends. As 
an adjunct to its work a monthly journal, 
Public Libraries, is now being published, 
which deals in a concise, simple manner 
with all phases of library work, especially 
with that affecting smaller libraries. In 
it is being published the A. L. A. Library 
Primer, later to be published in book 
form, which treats in a practical way of 
the establishment of a library. Advice 
as to any phase of library work will be 
given on —— to the secretary of 
the A. L. A., Mr. H. L. Elmendorf, St. 
Joseph, Mo. ‘‘The Public Library Hand- 
book,” by J. C. Dana, of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, is a very valuable and helpful 
little volume, full of practical and sugges- 
tive advice ; as is also ‘‘ Hints to Small Li- 
braries,’’? by M. W. Plummer, librarian of 
the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All these will be found of value to those 
undertaking library work. 

It is expected that the free traveling 
libraries will be of material assistance in 
all phases of library work. To many 
places where at present any kind of library 
is impossible, it will go as a valuable sub- 
stitute. To other places,where the library 
sentiment needs stimulating, it will go as 
an incentive and an object lesson. To 
the weaker libraries it will be a useful 
addition, furnishing books which their 
limited means prevent their acquiring. 
With local libraries in all municipalities, 
with a central traveling library to supple- 
ment them, to make effective their work 
and tosupply their deficiencies, the future 
may see a library system which will reach 
all the citizens of the state and afford 
means for the enlightenment of the peo- 
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ple, which will bring an era of civilization 
and culture at present beyond realization. 





A meeting of the excutive board of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the last week 
in August, at which plans were made for 
the coming club year. A committee, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cogswell 
and Mrs. Bailey, was appointed to act 
with the Dubuque local committee in 
planning for the biennial meeting of the 
federated clubs, to be held at Dubuque 
next May, an event toward which all 
Iowa clubs are looking with anticipation. 
The members of the board, while in 
Cedar Rapids, were the guests of the vice- 
president, Mrs. Cogswell, who gave in 
their honor a large reception. A dainty 
luncheon was also given by Mrs. G. F. 
Van Vechten. 





The State Federation of Women’s Lit- 
erary Clubs of Minnesota is preparing for 
an active campaign during the autumn 
months in behalf of State traveling libra- 
ries. The matter is of so much impor- 
tance that the Federation feels it has a 
wide field of labor before it. The sec- 
ond annual meeting of this body is to be 
held at Stillwater in October. 





An interesting federation of clubs is the 
City Federation of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
There are at present seventeen clubs in 
the Federation, with Mrs. H. H. Wilson 
as president. For the better execution of 
its objects the Federation is divided into 
departments, comprising Reform and 
Education, Domestic Economy, Art and 
Literature, Science and Philosophy. They 
hold five regular meetings each year, one 
of which is the annual meeting, held in 
November, the other four meetings being 
held at intervals of two months. The 
general trend of the papers has been lit- 
erary, with a few papers on scientific sub- 
jects. 


The people of Elgin, Illinois, are proud 
of anew hospital which has been recently 
built and paid for through the untiring 
effort of the women of the Elgin Wo- 
men’s Club. The Club is now projecting 
an Old Ladies’ Home. 





The New Year Book for 1896-7 of the 
Hawthorne Club of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
is at hand. The little book is especially 
dainty and announces the work of the 
Club from September 7, 1896, to June 28, 
1897, inclusive. Meetings are held once 
a week, the subject for each meeting be- 
ing printed on aseparate page. America 
will occupy the attention of the Club this 
year, and the subjects chosen cover a 
wide range, making a comprehensive and 
interesting program. Once a month a 
special program of selected readings and 
music will be given. This club was or- 
ganized in 1879 and has a membership of 
sixteen. Mrs. C. J. Lander is the new 
president. 





A large summer school has just been 
held at the State University of Minnesota, 
and the Minneapolis Women’s Council 
held its August meeting, as it had for two 
successive years prior thereto, in honor of 
this large body of theteachers of the State. 
These monthly meetings are placed in 
charge of the various departments of the 
Council in turn, and accordingly this was 
given over to the Science Department. 
The papers were given by the members of 
the Household Economic Association and, 
being interspersed with good music, 
formed a very interesting program and 
one of much practical benefit. The 
meeting was followed by an informal re- 
ception tendered by the officers and re- 
ception committee of the Council to the 
teachers. Club work, which thus brings 
the women of the State in touch with 
each other, both from social and educa- 
tional fields, must be of necessity broad- 
ening and helpful in its influence. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


THE AMANA SOCIETY, OR COMMUNITY OF TRUE INSPIRATION.* 


By BARTHINIUS L. WICK, 


Author of “The Icarian Community,” in THE MIDLAND of April, 1895. 


HE stranger riding on a Rock Island 
or Milwaukee train through Iowa 
County, Iowa, will suddenly find himself 
gazing from the car window upon strange 
surroundings and a unique people. If 
he alights at one of these little hamlets 
(there being eight in number) and strolls 
up the only long narrow street, listening 
to the children’s chattering in a strange 
tongue, seeing on all sides such strange- 
ness, his mind’s eye will lead him. to 
believe he has discovered some new 
Atlantis and he will be as much at loss to 
account for himself as was Rip Van Win- 
kle or that more modern sleeper, Julien 
West. After going about for some time 
seeking for someone with whom he can 
make himself understood, he will be told 
that this is the Amana Society, as it 
is known in law, or the Community of 
True Inspiration as they call themselves. 
Who are these people, where did they 
come from, and what mode of life do 
they practice? These are the questions 
I shall try to answer. 

These people are German Communists 
who formed themselves into a religious 
society in Hessen in 1714; emigrated to 
America in 1843; settled near Buffalo, 
New York; there adopted communism, 
and removed to Iowa in 1855, where they 
have since resided. 

In religious matters the Inspirationists 
have much in common with the Pietists 
founded by the Frankfort divine, Spener, 
about 1670. It arose out of a movement 
in the Lutheran Church by which “‘ it was 
sought to go back from the cold faith of 
the Seventeenth Century to the living 
faith of the Reformation.’’ The awaken- 
ing instituted by Spener seemed to have 
died with him ; still, a few scattered fol- 
lowers held their meetings for worship in 
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private houses and in the fields, so as to 
avoid persecution. In some of these 
meetings persons were thought to speak 
as the prophets of old while under a 
miraculous influence which qualifies man 
to receive and communicate divine truth ; 
hence they were called Inspirationists. 
It was not until 1714 that E. L. Gruber 
and J. F. Rock fully organized these be- 
lievers into a society in the secluded little 
village of Himbach in Hessen, and it is 
the remnant of this religious organization 
that we have here in Iowa. 

The distinctive religious tenets of these 
people are, as their name indicates, belief 
in inspiration, an avoidance of forms and 
written creeds, and a conscientious refusal 
to engage in war or take an oath. 

The community has no priests nor a 
hired ministry, believing that preaching 
should be under the immediate teachings 
and promptings of the Holy Spirit and 
is not limited to any class or sex ; nor can 
a theological training fit one to exhort in 
meetings unless led by the Spirit. 

While rejecting the typical baptism of 
water, they have accepted in its fullness 
the heart-cleansing baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Although at times the members par- 
take of the ordinance of communion, it 
is only as a symbol of an inward feasting 
with the Lord. 

Feet washing and love feasts are prac- 
ticed much after the manner of the early 
Christians. 

Hymns are sung in their meetings, but 
instrumental music is not permitted. 

Vain salutations and useless recreations 
are looked upon with disfavor, having a 


*A description of the life of the Amana col- 
onists (with views) was published in the July 
MIDLAND. 
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tendency to divert the mind from weightier 
things. 

Their benevolent and humanitarian 
efforts toward all mankind, their strict 
honesty in trade, the high moral standard 
set up among themselves, bear ample 
testimony to their worth as a Christian 
brotherhood practicing what they preach. 

Their natural protest in favor of free- 
dom in religious matters did not harmon- 
ize with the despotic demand for con- 
formity which the State at that time 
enforced. Imprisonment and persecu- 
tion became the order of the day, but it 
only seemed to strengthen them in their 
faith and increase their number. 

Meetings were established in Hom- 
burg, Neuwied, Ysenburg, Wittgenstein, 
Alsace and Wiirtemberg. 

About the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century the gift of inspiration ceased and 
the society made little progress, until 
1817, when three persons received this 
remarkable gift, — again reviving the 
old enthusiasm. Two of these came to 
America, continuing their remarkable 
gifts of prophecy until their death some 
years ago, and since then none has been 
gifted in this direction. 

The laws of Switzerland, Alsace and 
many of the petty German kingdoms 
were severe on these people on account 
of their refusal to bear arms and to take 
oaths ; thus most of them came to Hes- 
sen, where the laws were enforced with 
less rigor. The Society supported the 
exiles and leased several estates and fac- 
tories in order to procure employment 
for all. The Society paid the rents, 
while the income from the estates and 
the products manufactured was divided 
equally among the workmen according to 
their ability and time spent at work. 

Here we have the first beginnings of 
the communistic life which the Society 
afterwards adopted, arising unconsciously 
from small beginnings, with no thought 
of the result which would flow from it. 

Although petitioning government for 
more freedom in religious matters the 
yoke daily became heavier to bear. At 
last the Society drew up its last implor- 
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ing appeal, in 1841 ; but it was in vain. 
About this time several members became 
subject to inspiration, to the effect that a 
great future awaited the faithful in an- 
other land, where they should enjoy free- 
dom,, equality and brotherhood, and 
adopt a community of goods. 

The Society met in a body to decide 
upon this strange doctrine and upon the 
question whether or not it was the sense 
of the Society as a body to remove toa 
foreign land. As these questions were 
decided in the affirmative, Christian Metz, 
G. A. Weber, Wilhelm Noé and Gottlieb 
Ackerman, were selected to depart for 
America in search of a favorable loca- 
tion. 

Arriving in New York in the fall of 
1842, the committee visited several places 
in that State, at last going to Chautauqua 
Lake. What might not have been the 
change had the Inspirationists settled at 
that place, which has since become such 
a famous educational center! It must be 
borne in mind that the Chautauqua of 
to-day can scarcely be compared with 
the Chautauqua of a half-century ago, 
when Erie was the nearest town. After 
a tedious journey to this place the com- 
mittee became frightened from the 
thought of pioneer life and consequently 
returned to Buffalo, where they purchased 
5,000 acres of the Seneca Reservation at 
$10.50 an acre, the land lying within six 
miles of the city limits. This purchase 
was unfortunate, however, as the Indians 
asserted their so-called rights, while the 
land company from whom the Inspira- 
tionists had bought the land was unable 
to furnish a title, and consequently all 
concerned became involved in litigation 
which lasted for several years, and which 
was finally settled to the satisfaction of 
the settlers, but not until it had cost them 
much trouble and considerable money. 

By the spring of 1843 fifty immigrants 
had arrived and the first Inspirationist 
village was solemnly laid out, receiving 
the name of ‘‘ Ebenezer,”’ taken from 1st 
Samuel, where it is said the prophet set 
up a stone as a memorial of divine assist- 
ance in a battle against the Philistines. 




















Their battle had been a combat for truth 
and for freedom of worship, which had 
been denied in their native land, and 
which they now hoped to enjoy unmo- 
lested. 

In another year all the immigrants, 
eight hundred in number, had come over, 
and the articles of incorporation were 
signed and duly filed as a communistic 
society. 

Why was this new, untried scheme 
adopted, a scheme of social innovation 
which has for its basic principle the over- 
throw of private property and the abo- 
lition of an institution on which society 
has always rested? Was their idea the 
same as the old rhymer who says : 


ie wae is a communist? One who hath yearn- 
ngs 
For equal division of unequal earnings; 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your 
shilling.” 


Far from it, there can be found no self- 
ishness as a reason for their course. All 
the needy had been promised a free pass- 
age across the ocean, but nothing more. 
True, it had been revealed by the inspired 
ones in Germany that ‘‘a community of 
goods and an equality of conditions” 
should be adopted in this new home; 
but still the more conservative had doubts 
as to its feasibility. Perhaps on account 
of this intended new venture many re- 
mained behind, unwilling to mingle their 
shillings with the pennies of others, and 
expecting an equal division of earnings. 
Still more of the poorer class feared to 
come than of the wealthy class. The 
conditions of the average life of the mid- 
dle class had been carefully studied, and 
the squalor and misery of the New York 
poor which, even at that time hung like a 
cloud over the lives of the working 
classes, was not a pleasant prospect of 
what awaited their own people if they were 
permitted to seek their bread in the same 
manner. It was plainly seen that if they 
should exist as a religious society they 
must keep together. But, as there were 
rich and poor among artisans, as well as 
farmers, there seemed but one alternative 
to pursue, to adopt communism as the 
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only method by which equal wealth and 
equal opportunities would place the mem- 
bers on an equal footing socially. 

It was after much deliberation and 
prayer that this course was chosen, and 
the wealthy placed their thousands in the 
hotchpot as willingly as those who had 
only a few dollars, each person receiving 
credit on the books of the Society for his 
sum, which the Society pledged itself to 
pay, without interest, at any time, to him, 
his heirs and assigns, whenever they saw 
fit to withdraw from the Community. His- 
tory relates many deeds of philanthropy, 
where wealthy individuals have given 
large sums to their less fortunate brothers, 
or to worthy institutions ; but in these 
cases where thousands were donated the 
giver still possessed millions with which to 
satisfy every whim luxury might suggest’ 
We hear of generous men and women 
leaving vast fortunes to be used for the 
good of humanity, but these legacies 
were left by will, to take effect after the 
devisors had passed to that other shore, 
where their gold would be of no value. 
But the Inspirationists, while in the prime 
of life, with families depending upon 
them, strangers in a strange land, wil- 
lingly parted with every dollar, took their 
stand in the ranks side by side with those 
so poor that they had been unable to pay 
for a passage across the ocean. 

This, to my mind, is one of the finest 
tributes in history to German benevolence 
and German liberality. If communism 
shall be destined to succeed at all, it must 
succeed when the founders are imbued 
with such a spirit and possessed of such 
an indomitable faith in the success of the 
experiment. 

In Owen’s experiment, 1t was only the 
founder who possessed this faith. 

The Brook Farm promoters were blind 
zesthetics, looking at life through magni- 
fied spectacles and sighing for a corner in 
this world where the throbbings and tu- 
mults of selfishness should yield to the 
magic of equality and brotherhood. 

The Icarians set out with too high 
ideals, forgetting to recognize the exist- 
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ence in humanity of one potent element 
which will always prevent their perfect 
development, and that is the element of 
self. 

The German Inspirationists, on the 
other hand, had been despised and per- 
secuted, had suffered from wrong and 
oppression, and hence any change would 
be a change for the better ; and, besides 
this, they were sustained by the thought 
that in their choice of this new mode of 
life they were guided by the Divine Hand. 
It is not at all surprising that, with their 
practicability, they should have succeeded 
where others had failed. 

The success of the new experiment 
was assured from the first. However, 
the leaders soon saw that close proximity 
to a thriving city, such as Buffalo, would 
in the end prove destructive to their com- 
munity. Thus, in order to realize more 
fully their ideal dream of an altruistic 
world which they had set out to build up, 
a committee was chosen in 1855 to select a 
more favorable location, where their sim- 
ple creed could be practiced, in some 
isolated locality out of reach of an ever- 
meddling humanity. The committee, 
coming to Chicago, had no idea where to 
go farther ; but, as Iowa was then coming 
into notice, and immigration was moving 
in that direction, the Inspirationists fol- 
lowed the current as far as Iowa City, 
then the capital of the State. After tra- 
versing on foot and horseback over a 
greater part of the eastern half of the 
State, the present location in Iowa County 
was chosen. 


Eighteen thousand acres were pur- 


chased in one tract, the purchase price 
being from $1.25 to $5.00 per acre, the 
few scattering settlers receiving the latter 
price only. The same summer a large 
number arrived from Ebenezer, and the 
new village was laid out, receiving the 
name of Amana. The gently-sloping hill 
described by Solomon in his Song resem- 
bles, perhaps, in beauty of surroundings, 
the place to which the members gave the 
same name,— but there is a significant 
meaning in the word Amana which un- 
doubtedly led them to select it. It means 


‘remain true,’’?>—a motto from which 
they have never wavered. Several years 
were spent in disposing of the Ebenezer 
property, and it was not till 1865 that the 
last foot of land had been converted into 
money, and all the members, 1,200 in 
number, were united on their Iowa pos- 
sessions. 

Now, a word as to how far this com- 
munistic ideal has been realized. The 
membership has increased from 800 to 
1,700. This increase is mostly from 
within, for very seldom does an outsider 
join. Of course, in this time, many mem- 
bers have for various reasons left the So- 
ciety, but, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, few have succeeded financially, 
nor have they become entirely accus- 
tomed to the new surroundings, their 
communistic training no doubt being the 
main reason. 

The communistic property also has in- 
creased, mainly from the rise in price of 
land, which now numbers 25,000 acres 
and manufactures valued at $50,000. 
Their entire assessed value, based on 
33% per cent of actual value, is upwards 
of $425,000. This seems a large sum for 
one corporation to own; still, according 
to statistics collected by me a few years 
ago, I find that communistic labor, even 
in the most successful community, falls 
behind in productiveness. The assess- 
ment in the State per capita for 1890 
was $273.65. In the same year the as- 
sessment per capita-in Iowa County was 
$271.11, including the Amana Society, 
the assessment of the Amana Society be- 
ing $250.57. 

These figures may not be a fair test of 
the efficiency of communistic labor, for I 
was told that at the time the Society had 


“a more than average number of non-pro- 


ductive members, who were incapacitated 
for labor by old age, and that the number 
of children, who are to a great extent 
non - productive, was nearly 500. All 
these the Society has to support without 
much return, and as non - productive 
members vary from year to year the sta- 
tistics for one year would hardly be a fair 
test. 
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It must be borne in mindt hat the Com- 
munity was organized not for gaining 
wordly wealth, but ‘‘to promote the spir- 
itual and temporal happiness and welfare 
of its members.” If a society should be 
organized having for its chief end the ac- 
quisition of property, life would soon be- 
come irksome and unbearable, and the 
society would break up in a short time. 
It is just this ease, freedom from care and 
worry, the hope of spending his declining 
years amid plenty and among generous 
friends that makes the communist content 
with his condition. 

The family life at Amana has been kept 
sacred, each family having its own house 
and garden, although all dine at the pub- 
lic ‘‘ kitchen,’’ of which there are several 
in every village. 

The oligarchical nature of the com- 
munity, in intrusting the interests of all 
to the wisdom of a few, is an advantage 
which has been demonstrated time and 
again in codperative unions. 

The system of village life which has 
been adopted has preserved a sort of iso- 
lation of the different groups, while the 
villages are not far enough apart to inter- 
fere in the least with the community feel- 
ing. It has preserved their simplicity of 
lifeand prevented many evils which would 
probably result from crowding all into 
onetown. Besides, every village is super- 
vised and controlled by trustees, who 
report to headquarters at stated times ; 
hence, in every village we have, on a 
small scale, the old Teutonic, independ- 
ent, local social organization. 

The use of the German tongue is an- 
other tie which binds the members closely 
together. In the divisions and sub-divi- 


sions in Europe it has been demonstrated 
time and again that the three most pow- 
erful concomitants of national life have 
been a common origin, a common religion 
and a common tongue, and this rule does 
not fail when life is not national in any 
sense, but where men and women live in 


a small community whose aims, beliefs 
and principles are identical. 

I visited several of our Middle-Western 
cities just before the crisis of 1893, and 
was surprised at the business activity and 
wild, speculative ventures of the people. 
I also stopped for a few days at the Com- 
munity. While there I inquired why they 
did not increase the capacity of their 
plants and otherwise extend their busi- 
ness. The members replied that it was 
true, just at that time, they could double 
their capacity and still find a market for 
their goods; but they thought it hardly 
safe to extend their manufactures by bor- 
rowing capital and employing more hired 
heip. They were realizing a handsome 
profit and were satisfied. The crash 
came ; banks and factories closed ; thou- 
sands of employés were out of work; 
the docks and piers of New York were 
filled with idle men begging for bread ; 
the streets of Chicago were crowded with 
unemployed men in the prime of life ask- 
ing for work and supported at the expense 
of the city and from charity. After seeing 
such a state of affairs I happened once 
more to visit the Amana Community. 
There everything went on as of old. The 
hum of the factory was still heard ; neither 
capital nor labor was idle ; the members 
were as well housed, fed and clothed as 
formerly, and every member was appar- 
ently as contented and happy, and with- 
out anxiety about the morrow. 

The cause for such prosperity in the 
midst of adversity was no doubt ‘the 
transformation of private and competing 
capitals into a united collective capital,’’ 
managed by shrewd, practical, honest 
managers, who employed all the concen- 
trated capital in a diversity of ways, bought 
and sold for cash, and when the crash 
came were indebted to noone, and could 
goon and manufacture for future demand 
or could simply let the factories remain 
idle, owning every dollar invested in the 
enterprise. 











HOW OREGON WAS SAVED TO THE UNION. 


By WILLIAM W. PHELPs. 


N THE early Thirties a trip across this 
continent surpassed in distance and 
danger an Atlantic voyage, and was un- 
dertaken with as much preparation as 
would now be thought necessary for a 
journey around the globe. For a long 
time the route was kept a secret by those 
who boldly ventured beyond the Rockies 
to hunt and trade with the Indians. They 
feared, and with probable cause, that re- 
vealing the way to such vast resources 
would encourage others to take advan- 
tage of them. With the intention of pre- 
venting this competition, it was their 
common practice to return from the West 
with stories calculated to alarm and dis- 
courage prospective immigrants. All 
known hardships were exaggerated, and 
those that were unknown were recklessly 
created ; the serene sunset was painted 
as an angry storm; the rich and majestic 
mountains were called huge piles of snow; 
the passes through them were said to be 
guarded by grizzly bears ; savages were 
represented as secreted everywhere wait- 
ing to use their merciless scalping knives, 
while all the rest was desert and desola- 
tion ; and the imagination was pressed to 
its utmost to conceive of details suffi- 
ciently horrifying to complete this libel 
upon nature. 

It is safe to say that had the United 
States received no truthful and respon- 
sible information from the West, and, too, 
not very much later than it actually came, 
we could not have prevented England 
from possessing the coast. 

It is to pay tribute to Marcus Whitman, 
M. D., to whom more than anyone else 
our possession of Oregon is due, that this 
article is written. 

Whitman did not go west with any such 
design ; his purpose was to take Christi- 
anity and civilization to the Indians. His 
* progress was that of peace and good will 
toward men. An early route westward 


was found up the Platte River, along 
beautiful rolling lands, through pictur- 
esque valleys, until, after a long journey 
over the prairie, the pioneer travelers ap- 
proached the blue mountains, blending 
with the sky in such indistinguishable 
harmony that they well might wonder if 
those lofty peaks pierced heaven itself, 
and spilled the gold they found at the 
base. The deep emotion they must have 
experienced when for the first time they 
witnessed the Rocky Mountains standing 
out against the horizon, only those who 
have seen with their own eyes may ever 
know. They wound their way amid ra- 
vines and waterfalls, and clumps of trees 
and natural parks, to a cleft in the moun- 
tains generally called ‘‘ South Pass,’’ and 
then, descending the western side, they 
found the woods thicker and greener than 
before, the climate more tropical and the 
whole face of nature more soft and charm- 
ing. 

Here they had come to form a new 
Empire, and beheld the lovely vision of 
anew land inviting their occupation. This 
territory as far north as the parallel 54’40°, 
and south to the forty-ninth parallel, was 
the unappropriated Oregon of Whitman’s 
time. To stand on its borders, inspired 
with the thought of carrying civilization 
to the last corner of the earth’s surface 


‘ open to occupation, this was a benedic- 


tion worthy to crown their brave adven- 
ture. The romantic days when men were 
possessed by the dazzling thought of 
founding a new nation on virgin soil have 
forever passed away. The inhabitable 
portion of the earth would be appropriated 
when this section of the continent was 
settled. They were to shape the map 
which completes the geography of the 
world. 

But so extraordinary a journey deserves 
an extraordinary reward. If it was not 
all storm, neither was it all sunshine. 
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The physical features of the vast extent 
they had traversed necessarily offered 
many obstacles to be overcome. Dis- 
agreeable experiences and even danger- 
ous situations were certainly encountered. 
To battle with such impediments required 
courage and a firm purpose, but it was 
not impossible ; and the stories prompted 
by the selfish design of misleading others 
were but little less criminal than the be- 
lief in them was stupid. Men of some 
supposed acquirements, in those days, 
were utterly simple in their conceptions 
of the western half of this continent, a 
fact that constituted the main difficulty 
Whitman found attending his efforts in 
behalf of our acquisition of Oregon. 
These, then, were the circumstances 
under which Marcus Whitman went West 
in 1836. Under what circumstances he re- 
turned to the East, in 1842, we will tell after 
inquiring into the condition of affairs he 
met in Oregon as a development of our 
joint occupation with England, which had 
been agreed to, as a compromise measure, 
in 1818. - Had her commissioners been 
wise enough at that time to disregard the 
temporary advantages England gained by 
this move, they could have gotten conces- 
sions from the United States which we 
have since declined to allow. But even 
England, whose chief national character- 
istic is proficiency in obtaining advantages 
in this branch of political wisdom, deceived 
herself when she opposed the Americans 
on their own ground. But how could 
this be? We needed no additional terri- 
tory, and those who journeyed westward 
were impelled” by none of the urgent ne- 
cessities that drove the foreigners to our 
shores. Why should not a country that 
was overflowing enter into such an ar- 
rangement with one sparsely settled, for 
ultimately the predominant nationality 
would prevail over the minority. After 
joint occupation with so experienced a 
partner, what interests could the United 
States reasonably expect to have left? 
We had no powerful company to repre- 
sent us in the West, while, on the con- 
trary, England, through the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, completely monopolized that 
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section. The agents of that Company 
were in every part of the Northwest en- 
gaged in barbarian barter. Their boats 
were on every stream and lake; their 
trading posts were numerous and many 
of them fortified ; they brought with them 
the English laws and their foreign cus- 
toms ; and, withal, the British government 
was deeply interested in the Company’s 
behalf, for the reason that England hoped 
to be able to maintain as British property 
any footing the Company might obtain in 
Oregon. 

At Fort Hall the tide of American im- 
migration had been successfully turned 
away by false statements as to the con- 
dition of the country beyond. But neither 
fraud nor threat could do more than deter 
for a time a few confiding immigrants ; 
others, therefore, were made to feel the 
commercial powers of the Company. Cap- 
tain Wyeth was a victim of these latter 
tactics, and was compelled to abandon 
his trading post by reason of the Com- 
pany’s locating one near him and under- 
bidding the price he could afford to take 
from the Indians. This subject bristles 
with temporary advantages gained by 
England which worked to the permanent 
benefit of the United States. Captain 
Wyeth, being obliged to desist from the 
fur trade, returned to the States, and the 
world at large profited by his sorry ex- 
pedition, for he and others made known 
the ways of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

It would be tedious to even enumerate 
the various devices practiced by the 
Company to prevent the settlement of the 
Northwest. Each sign of civilization was 
promptly extinguished. Attempts by 
American missionaries to enlighten and 
christianize the Indians were not encour- 
aged by the Company ; they wished the 
Indians just where they were, under their 
complete control, so they could trade 
trifles to them for valuable furs. All cul- 
tivation of the soil was opposed, and, as 
to those over whom their authority was 
absolute, little was needed to prevent the 
use of agricultural implements other than 
their allegiance to the Company. They 
forbade the importation of cattle, and, 
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though the owners of a thousand head, 
would not sell one to an American. 

In their hostilities they joined with them 
the Indians, by telling them that the 
Americans wanted their land while they 
themselves only wished to trade with 
them. The Company was before Parlia- 
ment in 1837 seeking a renewal of its 
charter, and ‘‘claimed and received aid 
and consideration of the government for 
their energy and success in expelling the 
Americans from the Columbia regions, 
and forming settlements there by means 
of which they were rapidly converting 
Oregon into a British colony.” 

Yes, as between those with whom they 
only wished to trade and themselves, they 
were to be congratulated, but, in this in- 
stance, England was dealing with a civil- 
ized power, and while the exclusion of the 
Americans as late as 1837 might have 
seemed encouraging, still the character of 
their enterprise was not such as was des- 
tined to endure. England’s mistake in 
fostering an anti-colonization corporation 
will be apparent as we proceed. 

Enough is written to give a definite 
idea of the problems Doctor Whitman 
saw involved in the Oregon Question in 
1836. The solution of these problems 
was concealed from those who could not 
comprehend the rapidity with which all 
would be changed as soon as a start was 
made in the right direction. Doctor 
Whitman was aware of this and also knew 
what was the right direction. He could 
foresee the mighty changes American ac- 
tivity would bring about if the tide of im- 
migation once began to flow westward. 
The Middle States, scarcely less slow to 
develop than the Western, were sugges- 
tive examples. At the approach of set- 


tlers natural features would be defaced 


before they became familiar. The pioneer 
geography would need revision before it 
was scarcely through the press. Before 
the source of a stream was known a city 
would rest upon its banks. A buffalo 
trail was converted to a horse-path, a 
freighter’s road, a stage route, a railroad, 
in such quick succession that the latter 
actually overtook the former before time 


had obliterated its winding course. And 
a trapper’s hut was madea hunter’s camp, 
a post-office, a stage station, a town, a 
city,— and the romance of savage life is 
finished in fiction. 

It is not possible for Europeans to be 
familiar with the marvelous progress which 
is common knowledge to us, and England 
did not know until it was too late that she 
could only obtain her objects in Oregon 
through civilized settlements. 

That Whitman appreciated all this is 
very apparent from the deep impression 
made upon him by the announcement 
that an English colony was coming. It 
was at a dinner at an English trading 
post. The Doctor had been called to 
attend a patient. A convivial gathering, 
composed of foreigners, except Doctor 
Whitman, received this piece of news 
with expressions of joy, and congratula- 
tions were universal, again excepting the 
Doctor. ‘‘America is too late,’’ exclaimed 
an ardent priest ; ‘‘ we have got the coun- 
try!” 

Doctor Whitman departed from their 
company and that night rode twenty-four 
miles to his missionhome. He had meas- 
ured the full import of their plans and had 
determined to frustrate them. This he 
could only do by his presence in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and there he was in what 
is now Washington State. Snow would 
soon blockade the mountain passes. Let 
no one think his impulsive action was un- 
called for, even though it has been unrec- 
ognized. The Ashburton-Webster Treaty, 
which was expected to embrace the Ore- 
gon Question, wasin progress. Ata time 
in the year when the mountains were prac- 
tically impassable to every one but Doctor 
Whitman, this treaty would proceed upon 
the basis that they were in fact impassable 
at all seasons and to all. Fortunately for 
us, the boundary line west of the Rockies 
was not included in this treaty, and Whit- 
man’s ride assured England that we would 
not make a very decided mistake in the 
final disposition of the Oregon Question. 

Providing protection for his wife and 
subduing opposition to his plan on the 
part of his associates, the Doctor mounted 
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his horse again and was soon beyond 
sight and sound, with thoughts that his 
times never overtook, if, indeed, we can 
claim the credit of fully appreciating them 
tothis day. Our national history nowhere 
describes a more hazardous venture which 
was more heroically and successfully ac- 
complished. To add the perils of winter 
to the inevitable dangers of such a feat 
had, until then, disparaged the most dar- 
ing men. But no thought of personal 
danger delayed Whitman’s speed, no 
labor subdued his determination, no river 
or mountain baffled his object, no cold 
chilled his ardor, no wilderness dismayed 
his patriotism. Within twenty-four hours 
after the summons came to him— who 
knows from where ?— he was in his sad- 
dle, his preparations and farewells made, 
riding toward the mountains which would 
receive him in the dead of winter. The 
severity of that season intensified the 
dangers so as to leave little room to hope 
for the preservation of human life. What 
a noble response to a conviction of duty ! 
No promise of reward was made him, no 
official obligation rested upon him ; but 
rather he had to overcome opposition and 
face suspicion. The magnificent posses- 
sion he was about to save, not to himself, 
but to his native land, was the source of 
his inspiration. He thought that with- 
out information from the West, a treaty, 
based on anti-American representations 
would convey all this valuable country to 
Great Britain, and, comparatively speak- 
ing,in exchange for nothing. How strange 
and romantic and marvelous was his wild 
adventure! No narrative of it was ever 
written by Whitman himself; no public 
recognition was ever sought or received. 


From a graphic description of certain 
. incidents of the trip, written by Mr. Love- 
joy who traveled with the Doctor part of 
the way, we see how perilous a journey 
it was and how continually their lives 
were in jeopardy. 
Starting in a southerly direction Whit- 
man pursued a course somewhat the 
same as the present Utah Southern Rail- 


way. Passing Great Salt Lake and Utah 
Lake he turned more to the east and, 
crossing Green River, he reached south- 
western Colorado, then traversing what 
is now a famous mining country he con- 
tinued still south and east to Taos. 

He had experienced terrible storms, 
darkening the day as one perpetual night, 
where shelter was not, nor food, and he 
was compelled to supply his horse with 
cottonwood bark, and himself to eat 
things less likely to sustain life in man. 
For days they wandered, baffled by the 
storm. They made no headway and the 
Doctor finally decided to return for a new 
guide. This consumed seven days, days 
of doubt and anxiety for fear the fatal 
signature would deed away all the North- 
west Territory, leaving his wife and com- 
panions in foreign dominions. But he 
did not fear the river he was about to 
cross,— too many rivers had been left be- 
hind. The Grand, at the point he met it, 
was one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards wide. The new guide considered 
the formations of ice, which extended out 
into the stream about a third of its width 
on either side, as too dangerous to attempt 
acrossing. He evidently did not know 
the Doctor. Whitman mounted his horse, 
rode to the edge of the ice, ordered the 
guide and Mr. Lovejoy to push the horse 
into the forbidding stream and for an 
instant horse and rider were completely 
submerged; coming up, they made for the 
otherside. His example was successfully 
followed by Mr. Lovejoy and the guide, 
and soon all were huddled together 
around a large fire. The result of such 
efforts was soon known and they were 
therefore easy as compared with long 
days of storm and starvation where freez- 
ing men and beasts alike had about suc- 
cumbed to the work of the elements. Only 
once, so far as appears, did the Doctor 
lose hope. Aimless, helpless days in- 
vited the end, and the strange visitor 
seemed present. With that calmness 
which marked his determination in life, 
he faced death, and his deliverance was 
as miraculous as was the safe completion 
of his journey. 
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On the third of January, 1843, they 
reached Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas 
River. Here General Lovejoy stopped to 
recover from the ride. Whitman pressed 
on to St. Louis where he learned that the 
Ashburton-Webster Treaty had already 
been ratified,— though it did not include 
Oregon. 

Half of the distance had been covered, 
but far more than half of the hardships 
had been suffered. He exchanged saddle 
for stage at St. Louis and proceeded to 
Washington. 

Let us pause a moment and look at 
this man. He was tall and awkward. 
He was not painfully careful about his 
appearance, and his fur and buckskin, 
fitted for mountain travel, was not exactly 
the garb in which men are received at the 
Executive Mansion, nor do such fre- 
quently present themselves to the Secre- 
tary of State. But his frozen limbs, his 
unselfish request and his patriotic motives 
proclaimed the man. 

The opposition he had overcome testi- 
fied that he, if anyone, could conquer the 
opposition yet before him. He felt. the 
force of the systematic efforts of the Eng- 
lish, through the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and shrewd statesmen, to underrate the 
importance of that country to the Amer- 
ican people. A misrepresentation, often 
enough made, acquires a certain credit 
by force of its very repetition. A wagon 
could not be taken across the mountains, 
he was told by those who had accepted 
therumor. In reply he said he had taken 
a wagon to the Wallamette Valley in 
1836, the first one that ever crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. He asserted that a 
road was practical, and that he was pre- 
pared to prove it; that, God willing, he 
would guide an immigration to the Valley 
of the Columbia the coming summer that 
would forever settle the question in dis- 
pute ; that the country was invaluable to 
the United States ; that the false reports 
as to its mineral, agricultural and com- 
mercial value were circulated by those 
who wished to secure the country to 
themselves. 

His efforts with Webster are quite un- 


important in any account of the acquisi- 
tion of Oregon. The expressions attri- 
buted to Mr. Webster, that this worthless 
country ought to be traded for a cod- 
fishery off the banks of Newfoundland, 
are, of course, only to be upheld in the 
light that then was, which, assuming the 
worthlessness, favored density of popula- 
tion east of the Mississippi rather than 
venturing farther west. That this was a 
short-sighted policy admits of no argu- 
ment. Webster was a great man, but his 
view (on the west) was bounded by the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

Whitman next went to President Tyler. 
The President believed him, or, at least, 
tried him. The plan was for Doctor 
Whitman to prove that wagons could 
cross the Rocky Mountains, and he was 
assured by the government that there 
would be no diplomatic committal pend- 
ing the attempt. 

“There is no doubt,’’ said Hon. EI- 
wood Evans, “that the arrival of Whit- 
man was opportune. The President was * 
satisfied that territory was worth the 
effort to save it..... Had the offer been 
renewed of the forty-ninth parallel to the 
Columbia, and thence down that river to 
the Pacific, it would have been accepted. 
The visit of Whitman committed the 
President against any such settlement at 
that time.’’* 





We will now return with Whitman and 
his party of immigrants to the Pacific 
Coast, as he must yet connect the Atlan- 
ticand Pacific by a wagon road, or all we 
have described will fail. 

His announced intention of escorting 
such a body westward was echoed and 
reéchoed among the hills and resounded 
over the prairies. Will you be ready? 
Of all that heard the call, eight hundred 
answered, ‘‘I will,’’— not by one shout in 
unison but by responsive determination. 
Here and there a camp-fire was lett to 
smoulder and die; here and there a cabin 
was left deserted and lone. To watch 
nature as she reclaimed her undisputed 


*Senate Doc. 37 of 4ist Cong. 3rd session, 
page 23. 
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reign, to see the smoke fade away in a 
hundred hearths, to stand by the door of 
a hundred homes, and listen, till all is 
silence, and to know that these, with 
every earthly interest are directing their 
course through unknown wilds to un- 
known regions,—this presents a scene 
beyond the reach of pen. Could art even, 
with all her resources, reproduce just one 
of these queer wagons? Could enough 
resolution be portrayed in that father’s 
face as he assumes the responsibility of 
taking his family beyond the bounds of 
civilization? And the mother’s expres- 
sion of anxiety and solicitude ; and then, 
through every rent in the canvas would 
stick the heads of curious children. A 
few sons sauntering along to look after the 
cows and an extra horse or two. A dog 
snuffing his way ahead of the horses, and 
perhaps another loitering behind. Pails 
and poles and kettles and every conceiv- 
able camp utensil, tied under and over 
and all around the wagon. Thus was the 
' center of population moved westward. 
And nearly two hundred of these wagons 
were under the supervision of Marcus 
Whitman during the entire summer of 
1843. 

This was the crowning accomplishment 
of Whitman’s life. Hewas up and down 
the line mending broken bones and 
broken wagons, cheering mothers and 
children, inspiring confidence and minis- 
tering to the sick ; at the front, picking 
out passes in the mountains, choosing 
fords and looking out for quicksand in 
the rivers; at the rear, hunting stray 
oxen and encouraging the wavering. 
“Travel, travel, travel ; nothing else will 
take you to the end of your journey.” 

Thus the army of occupation moved 
on, taking with it American civilization, 
the school system, the court of justice, 
the ballot box, and agricultural imple- 
ments, with minds to use them, and, if 
necessary, might to defend them. 

Let us imagine we see them arrive, for 
they did arrive in safety. The Doctor in 
the arms of his family, surrounded by 
his friends and those whom he had 
piloted over the plains, had kept his 
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promise to the President and gratified the 
desire of his soul. As these strong men 
with masculine expressions of gratitude 
took Whitman by the hand and thanked 
him, think you not this was compensa- 
tion? At all events it was the Doctor’s 
only reward. History has withheld from 
him her laurels, and suggests the old 
question, ‘‘ Are Republics ungrateful ?’’ 
I think not. Whitman is as immortal as 
Paul Revere. In order to have a proper 
perspective of such a man we must stand 
afar. Generations yet unborn will honor 
him. 

The news that Whitman had reached 
his destination was heralded back to 
Washington in all haste and made known 
there January 8, 1844. Congress was in 
session. The incidents of the Stamp 
Act, the Tea Party, Yorktown, and so on 
down to the last phase of the Oregon 
Question, were recalled and rehearsed as 
significant of the only course likely to 
bring England to terms. ‘‘ The war, if it 
come,’’ said Mr. Benton, who favored 
taking Oregon at once and attending to 
the consequences as they might follow, 
‘* will not be topical ; it will not be con- 
fined to Oregon, but will embrace the 
possessions of the two powers through- 
out the globe.” 

As if the appointed agent of peace 
between two contending armies, Rufus 
Choate addressed the Senate: ‘‘Go on 
with your negotiation. Go on with your 
immigration. Are not the rifles and the 
wheat growing side by side? Will it not 
be easy when the inevitable hour comes 
to beat back the ploughshare and prun- 
ing hooks into their original forms of 
instruments of death? Alas! that the 
trade is so easy to learn and so hard to 
forget.’? Looking back through the glo- 
ries and atonements of two wars, “Is 
there one,” he asks, ‘‘ who will acknowl- 
edge that he could not pluck out the 
the deep wrought convictions, the ‘im- 
mortal hate’ of the old times ?’’ 

Negotiation and immigration continued 
and the ploughshare, as such, proved all 
Whitman had anticipated. The Ore- 
gon Treaty of 1846 recognized our claim 
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up to the forty-ninth parallel. A few 
months brought this news back to the 
Columbia. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
was defeated and disappointed. Their set- 
tlements along the Columbia were within 
the Union line. The Indians took the 
side of the fur traders, for they would lose 
their market. The Americans had gone 
there to establish homes on Indian lands. 

From these facts a reasonable theory 
of the massacre of Whitman, his wife and 
his associates of the American Board 
could easily be adduced ; but the official 
documents of our country point with 
painful minuteness to other elements that 
entered into this horrible tragedy. Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Whitman and some thirteen 
missionary associates were savagely killed 


It was said that Whitman’s arrival in 
the valley of the Columbia with eight 
hundred and seventy-five immigrants, 
two hundred wagons and thirteen hun- 
dred head of cattle, in 1843, settled the 
Oregon Question, which was true; and 
the Treaty of 1846 fixed the boundary 
line; but our difficulties with England 
never ceased until 1872. 

Then it was, after we had refused six 
times to arbitrate the question of our 
northwest boundary, that we finally con- 
sented to refer this Treaty to Emperor 
William of Germany for interpretation. 

The Emperor gave much personal 
attention to the subject, and was aided by 
three eminent jurists. The decree of 
award confirmed the claim of the United 
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WHEN THE TIDE IS LOW. 


OME time at eve when the tide is low 
I shall slip my mooring and sail away, 
With no response to the friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 
When the night stoops down to embrace the day, 
And voices call in the waters’ flow — 
Some time at eve when the tide is low 
I shall slip my mooring and sail away. 


Through purple shadows that darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing tide of the Unknown Sea, 
I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 
And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 
Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 
To Mystic Isles, where at anchor lay 
The craft of those who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay ; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored near — 
Some loving souls that my heart held dear 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 
And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


Lizzie Clark Hardy. 
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THE GRAVEYARD. AT DORN. 


By Mrs. W. S. KERR. 


HE Tearface Road came zigzaging 
like a trailing hunter along the 
ridges of the bosomy prairies, till at last 
it sank as if exhausted at the bank of the 
Mississippi River at dying Pilottown. In 
earlier times, when progress was scatter- 
ing her seed out in the long grasses of 
the farther West, she carried her stores 
along the highest and dryest route, where 
the snows of winter and the mire of 
spring could not deter nor make afraid. 
Thus, in defiance of the rectangular 
survey, regardless of subsequent crazy- 
shaped farms and bitter litigation, the 
‘Ridge Road’’ was born. The Tearface 
Road was a territorial ridge road, a main 
artery that long ago pulsed with hope, 
ambition and brave endeavor. What 
memories lie in its yellow dust! How 
often have brave-souled but home-sick 
pioneers, struggling with rebellious tears, 
gazed backward over the crooked comb 
of the vanishing land-swells that led to 
the loved ones forever left behind! Along 
the way now in many places are huge 
reverent cottonwoods and miles and 
miles of osage-orange hedges, with their 
October fruit of green and golden cannon- 
balls. And here and there like sentinels 
asleep along the highway, surrounded by 
hoary trees, are those ancestral, barn-like 
brick houses, tottering to ruin among 
their puggish, shiny, mocking neighbors. 
And Pilottown!—a tumble-down epi; 
taph on prosperity—mausoleum of weath- 
er-gnawed brick and lichen-covered 
stone. The invisible teeth of the hot 
winds of summer have nibbled at the 
brick till they reached the plaster, and 
the wedge fingers of the frost have pried 
at the stone walls till the sunbeams peer 
in. Now so feeble and inane, Pilottown 
was once a city of bustle, hurry, hospi- 
tality—a rendezvous to the roistering 
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riverman and the overland pioneer. Be- 
hind it, oak-crowned bluffs and hills 
echoed the monster groan-of the freight- 
boat’s whistle, and the passenger packet 
waked the hidden voices in the bluffs with 
thinner voice ; now the packets are few 
and do not swell into Pilottown’s rotten 
wharves under the admiring gaze ‘of 
everybody in town. Pilottown’s river 
traffic is robbed of its last few farthings, 
and the railroad and the telegraph never 
came. 

Its first scarcely - noticed rivals along 
the mighty river caught the land barter, 
and the river business grew and grew, 
while poor Pilottown’s shadow became 
less and less. So Pilottown commenced 
to die. Most people narrow and grow 
sour as they find through the long years 
the value of their property lessening — as 
they see the fountains of prosperity dry- 
ing up. So these Pilottown people, their 
wings clipped to the quill by slow adver- 
sity, became seamy-souled, unkempt and 
sour. Their features lost their warmth ; 
their eyes were hard as they stared at 
strangers, while their fingers clutched, 
talon like, across the smallest coin. The 
young, the strong and the able went over 
the bluffs, along the Tearface Road, out 
into the big, good world and left Pilot- 
town to die. Poor Pilottown ! 


In October, 183-, an ox team, driven by 
John Dorn, was laboriously following the 
Sucker Trail to the lead mines of Fever 
River. On the seat beside Dorn was 
Daniel Kip ; behind were their wives and 
their household goods. 

John Dorn was an Irishman, born in 
South Scotland, but his mother had a 
seam of Huguenot fiber in her ancestral 
tree, of which John was not a little proud. 
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Kip was a_ heavy - browed, hirsute, 
shaggy - natured Scotchman, born in the 
north of Ireland, and could quote Bobby 
Burns from Alpha to Ypsilon. 

They had married sisters of an English 
family ; each had been in the “‘ States ”’ 
a year, and, though commercially un- 
attached, was considered quite fortunate 
with three hundred English pounds in 
bank notes in his waist-pouch. 

On that October day the husbaads se- 
cretly arrived at an important conclusion. 
A few hours before sunset they came 
upon a cross-trail. They swirled their 
oxen to the left and, following the new 
road, arrived opposite the trading-post of 
Pilottown on the great river’s edge. 

**Do you cross the water, John, to get 
to the mines ?’’ asked Callie, his wife. 

‘**Yes,”’ lied John. 

Ferried across on a brick-scow to the 
post, and following the tips of the swells 
to the west, they went out seven miles 
and camped. They and their descend- 
ants are out there yet! 

The affection of John and Dan for half 
a century was thicker than water. They 
patented adjoining sections. Their big 
houses, built later of St. Louis brick, 
were exactly alike in construction. John 
had seven blue - eyed girls and a brown- 
eyed boy. Dan had seven dark-eyed 
sons and a blue-eyed girl. During the 
years the seven miles of Tearface length- 
ened into hundreds and the human tide 
came restlessly in. Thousands passed 
along the ridgeway to catch up with the 
receding wild lands of Iowa, and stopped 
on their long journey at the old brick 
mansions, where prince and beggar were 
of equal caste. After forty years the 
wilderness smiled like a Dutch garden. 
Meantime came the Howards and the 
Stones. The eight children of John 
sooner or later happily married a Stone 
or a Howard, and the eight children of 
Dan sooner or later happily wedded a 
Howard or a Stone. 

Pilottown was in her glory. The land 
waxed fat ; full granaries ruled. Beggars 
and poorhouses were unknown. Hus- 
bands were faithful and wives were true. 


Peace reigned. Over the unburned prai- 
ries the groves sprang up to gladden the 
eye. The beautiful slopes of the river 
hills, the magnificent sheet of water nar- 
rowing into the blue haze of the horizon, 
the busy, happy town, home of two-score 
wealth-getting river pilots, the big wel- 
coming farm-houses with their strong and 
healthy men, good-hearted women and 
beautiful girls, the wealth, the peace, the 
frolicking, made the ‘‘ Tearface district ’’ 
famous for a hundred miles. 

** John,”’ said Dan, in the later Thirties, 
‘‘we ought to have a post-office here.’’ 
So, on the section line between the noble 
farms, under a mighty two-forked cotton- 
wood, was built a little house. And half 
the store was on John’s and half on Dan’s 
land. After a time the mail cameand the 
little house was called the post-office of 
Dorn. 

“You see that forkin’ poplar, Dan,’’ 
said John one day, pointing to the top, 
‘*That side is you pointin’ to yours, this 
side is me pointin’ to mine.’’ Dan nod- 
ded several times affirmatively and the 
two silently separated. 

“‘Dan,’’ said John in the Forties, ‘“‘ we 
better lay out a graveyard.” 

‘Who's dead, John ?”’ 

**No one, but some one might in the 
next ten year. I’m fifty-five.’ 

**So'm I,’’ answered Dan. 

Over on John’s land a ‘God's acre”’ 
was chosen. Later on, it seemed the 
Devil’s own! John made the deed to 
Dan, who was to be the owner and guar- 
dian. Old Dr. Clem Poppinall surveyed 
the strip with a tape-line. Like most 
surveyors of those times the combination 
of rum jugs and chains formed surveying 
problems that are still unsolved, and will 
be this side of heaven. The first thing 
Dr. Clem Poppinall did was to put down 
acorner-stone. On the stability of cor- 
ner-stones depends our story —and our 
republic. In the night time section cor- 
ner-stones have been known to get up 
and walk—and walk far. Because of 
this weakness some sections have seven 
hundred acres in them. The nocturnal 
peregrinations of section-stones are past 
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finding out, and even to this day some 
modern corners cannot quite rid them- 
selves of the ancestral habit. From this 
corner-stone Dr. Clem Poppinall meas- 


~ ured 297 feet north, or tried to, but his 


tape-line was long and ran two feet over 
the true length. Then the good Doctor, 
full of good humor and Jamaica rum, 
measured eastward, or tried to, 148 feet, 
6inches. He put a stake down at each 
corner which staid there while John Dorn 
was alive. Every twenty feet on the 


Drawing by Florence Young. 


** Dan's oldest boy was big-hearted and brave,— except when with Callie ; 


then he was a silly coward, and as stupid as a gull.”’ 





lines they planted a maple seed. Then 
Dr. Clem Poppinall died and was buried 
therein before the first maple sprout 
appeared. In the Fifties John Dorn and 
Daniel Kip and their wives were laid to 
rest in the graveyard at Dorn. The sad 
and sacred acre soon held the country’s 
best in their clay palaces fast asleep, 
recking not of the maple trees reaching 
out for a crime. 

Years after, there was a Dan Kip in the 
ancient homestead of his father, and, in 

the mansion adjoining, another 
3 John Dorn. Times had changed, 
but while the ancient houses grew 
more decrepit, while the people in 
the shining lumber houses jeered, 
the maples laughed and sought the 
clouds. 

The post-office was gone. The 
graveyard fence had fallen in 
places and one day John Dorn’s 
cattle got in and dismantled the 
stones and trampled in the turf and 
flowers over the mounds. Dan 
| Kip protested, for he was the owner 

and guardian. The cattle got in 
| again and the men had said hard 
| things to each other. Then Dan 

Kip put seven strands of barb wire 
around the acre and quiet followed 
for a year. 

The maples shadowed John 
Dorn’s land. They stunted at least 
three rows of corn. John brooded 
| over this. He told Dan one day 
| the maples were spoiling an acre 
| of his corn. 

‘* Let ’em spoil, then,’’ said Dan 
cordially; ‘“‘p’raps they pay for 
graveyard fodder.’’ This insult 
John told his wife ; and the Dorns 
and Kips didn’t speak at church 
on Sundays, and the Wednesday 
night prayer-meetings had a few 
flaws in their supplications. 

The maples kept on growing. 
The old two-forked cottonwood, 
3 Dan Kip’s grandfather’s riding- 
: whip fifty years before, a landmark 
for twenty miles, still held its arms 
benignly over the farms. 
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“Tt means,’’ said Dan, ‘‘ that, 
though of the same blood, our 
ways are apart ; I hate it.” So he 
got a scaffolding one day and 
chopped down his side of the tree. 
John inwardly raved. Next year 
the wounded tree died. 

John’s oldest daughter was named 
Callie, blue-eyed, beautiful and 
gentle — save when aroused ; then 
her eye could quell a riot. Dan’s 
oldest boy was big-hearted and 
brave,— except when with Callie ; 
then he was a silly coward, and 
stupid as a gull. Unknown to 
their parents the children had loved 
each other since they first met at 
school. One day while nearly all 
the neighbors were away at the 
county fair, john Dorn and a de- 
scendant of old Dr. Clem Pop- 
pinall skulked along the hedges 
and surveyed the graveyard at 
Dorn. It seemed as if the maples, 
the glorious beautiful October 
colored maples, stood still and 
wondered. 

The deed for the graveyard at 
Dorn called for ‘‘the W 2-5 of the 
SW %,SW %, NW X, SE X, Sec. 
29, T— R— E5sth P.M.” Yes, 
that’s what the deed called for. 
Then the deed went on, in fell 
prolixity, to describe the graveyard 
by metes and bounds, thus: ‘“ Be- 
ginning at a point on the sec. line 
between secs. 29 and 32, 26 rds. 
south of the Tearface rode at a 
stone thens north 297 feet, thens 
east 148 feet, 6 in., thens south 
297 feet, thens to the place of be- 
ginning, containing one acre.”’ 


Dr. Clem Poppinall’s stilled hand wacaas 


had written it and the orthography was as 
good as hissurveying. Here the trouble 
began. Varying only a little the grave- 
yard at Dorn was legally in two differ- 
ent places and it had two different sizes. 
Besides this, the plot as bounded was 
two feet longer and one foot wider 
than the description. Nor was that all ; 
the west and first line wasn’t a true direc- 
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Drawing by Florence Young. 
*** If you ever have anything to do with that idiot, I'll never give you a 


I'll disown you,’ said the father in a broken, husky voice.’ 


tion line north, but varied fifteén degrees. 
The other lines with true malignity did 
not vary with it. Now, according to law, 
a piece of land described by metes and 
bounds calls for an exact amount. One 
part of the deed called for 162 square 
rods, two rods more thananacre. The 
first part of the deed definitely located 
an acre, by the rectangular system in a 
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slightly different place. According to 
law the metes and bounds description 
governed. But the lawsaysin effect that 
a line between adjoining land owners, 
definitely recognized by a fence, which 
is regarded by the owners as the true 
line for the period of ten years, shall be 
the lawful line when the corner-stones are 
Jost, whether a more accurate survey 
finds the fence line the exact measure- 
ment or not. For half a life-time the 
maples had been regarded as the true 
dividing line. But all the corner stones 
were not lost. The stone for the starting 
point was accepted by both. 

John Dorn knew little law. He knew 
the deed called for 297 by 148% feet. 
The hated maples on the north line were 
on his land two feet — he thought, Well, 
that night he and three of his friends cut 
down nine rods of as beautiful maples as 
ever shook their gorgeous robes out in 
the October sky. John Dorn chuckled 
gleefully for a long time before he went 
to bed that night, and his wife kissed him 
fondly. 

Next day the neighborhood gaped and 
gaped. The rage of Dan Kip was terri- 
ble. If he had met the despoiler, blood 
would have been shed. He rushed off 
to a lawyer who fed his anger, and that 
evening John and his choppers were 
arrested ona criminal charge. They all 
passed the night in jail, but were bailed 
out the succeeding day. John Dorn 
raged that night like an untamed beast 
behind bars. Dan Kip secured admit- 
tance and went to Dorn’s cell. 

“Anything I can do for you, neighbor 
John?”’ asked Dan with such smooth 
sarcasm that the jail attendant was de- 
ceived. 

John stared at his enemy in dumb rage. 
‘*S’pect your cattle are hungry for grave- 
yard grass, neighbor John, or may bea 
snack of maple leaves ’d do ’m good. 
’F I see any body round to-night as wants 
to bail you out I'll send him in, John. A 
lawyer said ‘to-day four years was the 
penalty —three years, five months for 
good behavior. Guess you'll stay the 
forty-eight months, John. Good night, 


neighbor John. I'll go home and tell the 
folks how John Dorn looks in an iron 
frame. Good night, Johnnie — sweet 
dreams !”’ 

Old Dr. Clem Poppinall’s survey was 
bearing. fruit —devil’s apples. The trial 
came off in the district court. John Dorn 
won. 





“Were you waiting for me long, John,” 
asked Cailie Dorn one evening in late 
October. John Kip had been sitting on 
a gravestone intermittently for an hour. 
He was in particularly good humor that 
day, for his father had given him “his 
time,’’ one hundred and sixty acres of 
land and five thousand dollars. 

***Bout an hour, Cal.’’ 

“*T came just as soon after Aunt Ann 
had tea as manners’ sake’d ’low me,’’ she 
replied. 

They sat for some time in silence, she 
whirling a timothy head backward and 
forward over her pretty knuckles. ‘‘Pa’d 
murder me if he knew I was here,”’ said 
Callie, edging up a little and really fright- 
ened a trifle. 

“Your pa 7s a killer and no mistake, 
Callie,’’ said John. 

“T’'d think our grandparents ’d be turn- 
ing in their graves over all this disgrace,”’ 
said Callie, with troubled eyes. 

“Hell hath no fury like a poor survey,” 
replied John, quoting John Dorn’s lawyer. 

‘*T just wish that old Popcorn-ball had 
slipped down and stepped on himself and 
stood there,’ fore he done this surveying,”’ 


_said Callie, gently kicking John’s boot 


with her swinging little foot — most nat- 
tily attired in a lilac-colored morocco 
shoe. 

‘What a pretty foot you got, Callie!’’ 

‘“Now, you quit making fun, John,”’ 
and, gurgling happily, she pushed him 
away a little bit. 

‘**Ts that a new ring?’’ asked John ina 
desperate way, taking up her white hand 
to look at a ring he’d seen a dozen years. 
After an inspection of great earnestness, 
her hand, as usual, rested in his. That 
was the farthest advance John had ever 
made. 
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After a pause she broke forth, ‘‘If it 
hadn’t been for that old Dr. Clem, w’y 
everything ’d been all right, and you and 
I, John,— could — could,’’—she paused, 
turning a painfulcrimson. She had tried 
to formulate a satisfactory sentence ex- 
pressive of the thought that they might 
do their courting more openly. She saw 
in a flash the wrong construction that 
could be put on her unfinished sentence. 
Woman-like, she became very angry at 
her lover, as if he was the cause of her 
blunder. All that John could do was to 
stare fishily in her handsome face, red 
with vexation. 

“He thinks I mean marriage,’’ she 
said to herself, and her beautiful eyes 
were flashing in tears. She grew angered 
because she cried and because John sat 
there with that wondering fish stare. ‘I 
just b’lieve you’re glad ’cause they’re 
fighting an’—an’ I b’lieve you helped 
cut the trees, too.”’ 

Having delivered this logical remark 
she was ‘‘mountain high in the ebb tide 
of tears.’’ 

John appeared comet-struck. Whena 
sweetheart weeps for the first time in the 
presence of her lover, she immediately 
renders him an imbecile. He fidgets, 
looks no doubt as intelligent as that his- 
toric gentleman mentioned in the old 
school reader who persisted in saying 
‘once one is two,”’ but, for all the prac- 
tical purposes on the surface of the earth, 
he lover is for awhile utterly useless. 
The most effective, perhaps only, emol- 
lient for a sweetheart’s tears, the most 
availing panacea known to pharmacy, is 
a— hug; so John hugged Callie. 





Spring came. The maple leaves were 
as big as squirrels’ ears, and the steady 
click of the corn-planter was heard in the 
land. It was a droning, cloud-stilled 
Sunday in May. In the old stone church 
by the graveyard at Dorn a split-voiced 
presiding elder had come to quarterly 
meeting, and in rasping tones and toil- 
some gestures was talking of brotherly 
love. The church was full. Outside, the 
thin-fleshed work-horses slept at the de- 
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crepit, deeply gnawed hitching racks. 
The bumble-bees tumbled over the dan- 
deloins and the honey-bees in the new 
maple leaves were making sleepy music. 
The heat wraith rolled and rolled over 
the striped fields. 

John Kip was half listening to the rag- 
ged-voiced preacher, but he was looking 
far away across a dozen fields at a gleam- 
ing mould-board and wondering why 
Callie Dorn hadn’t come to church. 

‘*Come to Jesus !’’ bellowed the elder, 
pounding the Bible. ‘‘Come to Jesus !”’ 
he bellowed again; and then, throwing 
out his chest and running his hair back 
through his fingers, he appeared as ma- 
jestic as hecould. But he hadn't reached 
the climax yet. ‘‘Why do you wait, ye 
men and women?’’ These words dimly 
sank in John Kip’s reflections as he stared 
away at the distant plow and wondered 
why Callie didn’t come. ‘‘ Why do you 
hesitate?’’ he raged. ‘‘Why, why, why, 
not come to Jesus ?’’ he screamed. 

“Coz Callie aint here,’’ said stupid, 
absent-minded John aloud in the awful 
stillness. First the elder collapsed. Then 
among some of the more sacrilegious 
young people a suppressed titter was 
heard, then a guffaw rude and unholy ; 
at last the stone church roared. A lazy 
lizard asleep in the hot sunshine on the 
roof awoke suddenly and ran into its 
hole. John also awoke suddenly, but he 
had no hole to glide into. John saw faces, 
— there seemed a million or two,.— hide- 
ous with laughter, turned on him. All 
that John could hear was a great ocean 
of horrible laughter. ‘I ought to—to 
—run,”’ said John wildly, to himself. 

Then John ran. 

John Kip’s speed might not equal a 
thoroughbred quarter horse for celerity, 
but he was very fast. He made for the 
Tearface Road unscheduled and wholly 
unannounced. He flew and, still flying, 
he turned the corner and ran against 
Callie Dorn. There was no time for ex- 
planation or tangents. They took an 
extended tumble together. The place 


of the collision is still pointed out by the 
old settlers. 
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When John saw definitely ‘‘ where he 
was at,’’ he found himself on all-fours 
glaring down on his loved one’s neck — 
her dear face driven to the uttermost re- 
cesses of her very crushed bonnet. The 
dust rose up and claimed them for its own. 

When Callie emerged John saw a wo- 
man, muzzled calf-like, but wearing a 
straw bonnet. He unmuzzled her and 
calmly awaited some violent form of 
death. “John, oh John!’ whimpered 
Callie, but John’s heart was then too full 
for utterance. 

‘*Wha — what were you running for — 
O dear! my dress! my bonnet !’’— and 
she really was crying. 

‘“"W’y, Cal, w’y, you see —I—I— 
didn’t like the preachin’.’? She stopped 
her tears and stared at her lover. He 
brushed viciously at his dusty clothes. 
“‘Tt’s this way, Callie — he was askin’ us 
why we all didn’t come to Jesus, and I 
was ‘thinkin’ about you and wonderin’ 
why you didn’t show up, and he kept on 
askin’ why, why, why we didn’t come to 
Jesus, and afore I thought, I up and 
said I couldn’t come cause — cause Callie 
wasn’t here. Then everybody laughed 
fit to kill. I couldn’t stan’ it an’—lit.”’ 

‘‘Did you speak right out in meeting, 
John?” she asked, horror-struck. 

‘Blamed if I didn’t, Callie ; an’ there’s 
only two things I can do now — one’s to 
go back an’ lick the preacher, or —’’ 

‘Or what, John?” and he thought she 
never looked quite so sweet and forgiv- 
ing in her life, although a little strand of 
her hair stuck out behind like a hen’s tail, 
and a liberal amount of Tearface dust 
clung lovingly to her face and ears. 
‘‘What else, John? the preacher isn’t to 
blame.”’ 

‘‘W’y, marry you, Callie.’”” She gave 
alittle jump and seemed about toscream. 
“Ts it a go, Callie? —I love you! ”’ 

She burst into tears and sprang into his 
outstretched arms. It was a great day at 
Dorn. 





‘Pa, I want to tell you some bad 
news,”’ said Callie the evening of that 
day of the race. 


‘Well, Cal,’’ and her father rubbed 
with his shirt-sleeve the dust from his 
spectacles. 

‘Tm going to marry John Kip on 
Thanksgiving.”’ 

Her father’s face became ashen with 
emotion. Hate, fear and rage possessed 
him but could find no tongue. Her 
mother broke in with a fierce feminine 
growl of wrath and amazement. 

‘*Just make up your mind to it, Ma. 
It’s settled. 2m the one to be pleased. 
I’ve promised.’’ There was a hard look 
in Callie’s eyes. 

‘**Callie Dorn,”’ shrieked her mother, 
‘fyou’re no daughter of mine if you 
marry into that disgraceful family,— your 
father’s mortal enemy! I’ll never give 
you a blessed rag. No, you’re no daugh- 
ter of mine,’’ and, exhausted she sank into 
a chair. 

‘The records are against you, Ma,”’ 
replied Callie, quietly. 

“If you ever have anything to do with 
that idiot, I’ll never give youacent. I'll 
disown you,”’ said the father in a broken, 
husky voice. Then he stopped, a picture 
of conflicting emotions. 

“Father, it’s this way. It’s not your 
funeral. It’s mine. You’re not marry- 
ing John. It’s me. He can take care of 
me. Keep your cents if you like ’em 
better’n me. Ma, if you like those quilts 
and carpets you promised me better’n 
you do me or my happiness, just keep 
’m with pa’scents. You mustn’t think a 
mean, nasty, disgraceful unchristian quar- 
rel over two feet of land is going to des- 
cend to future generations. Just think of 
it! two feet of land, the whole neighbor- 
hood quarreling like cats about a little 
stingy strip of land that neither one of 
you earned, and trying to make your 
children carry out the insults and scandal 
and disgrace! I’d think our grandfathers 
out there in the graveyard would be turn- 
ing in their graves.” 

Callie Dorn was very determined ; 
her face was white and her voice was 
trembling with intensity. Her mother 
was weeping. The father’s jaw dropped 
and he could only stare in amazement. 
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‘‘What’s John got, I’d like to know?” 
snuffed her mother. 

‘‘A home, one hundred and sixty acres 
and five thousand dollars and a — peace- 
able disposition,’’ replied the daughter in 
her firm voice. 

** You can have the carpets and things, 
Callie, but you break your mother’s 
heart,” and the mother melted to deeper 
tears. 

Callie went over and, sitting on the 
chair-arm, bent down and completed 
her victory with a kiss. Then she went 
to her father and, bending over him 
from behind, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Me, 
or the cents, father?’’ Her father groaned 
and pressed her hand. Callie had won. 

There was a knock at the door. John 
Kip entered. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Dorn, I came 
to ask you if I could have Callie.’’ Rather 
abrupt to be sure, but very effective. 


‘‘T want to buy that forty the grave- 
yard’s on. I'll giveit toCallie. I'll give 
you fifty down to close the contract and 
I’ll pay you two thousand dollars for it.’’ 

‘Don’t want to sell it,’’ said Grand- 
son Dorn, meekly. “I'll deed it to Cal- 
lie, though. Mother, shall we give in to 
’em ?’’ asked John Dorn of his wife. 

‘*S’pect,’’? she answered, and then she 
cried a little more. 

“I’ve settled it with my father,”’ said 
John. Then he did an unparalleled 
thing ; he caught Callie up and kissed 
her. 





The Thanksgiving dinner after the wed- 
ding was grand and was attended by the 
Howards, the Stones, and all the Kips 
and Dorns. 

And the graveyard at Dorn is like those 
beneath its sod — at peace. 


GOING. 


ND SO, at last, it’s ended. 


You are going. 


I will stay. 


There’s not a word to wish unsaid and there’s nothing more to say. 
We have known it must be this way. Both have borrowed. Both have lent. 
Now the paying time has come to us and both must be content. 


We have even planned about it, building castles for you there 

In the land of orange-blossoms, summer skies and southern air. 

I have wished you hearty God-speed, and have said that you should go 
With my fullest, fondest blessing, and it must and shall be so. 


Yes, what less than cruel to you would it be for me to-day 

If I let the passing shadow cross your outward-going way ? 
Friendship, such as you have given, earns return of better cheer 
Than that, hoping, we should sorrow, and that, loving, we should fear. 


See me now; I’m smiling at you. 


Curious eyes may search in vain 


Seeking tell- tale signs of sorrow, or a hint of hidden pain. 
So I'll smile to see you going ; i will jest you as you start; 
I will raise my gayest music from this battie of my heart. 


But, when all of that is over — when I’ve lived the lie all through, 

And the truth comes back to haunt me and goes on to follow you ; 

When our plan, that seemed the best one, stands between us dark and tall, 
And we know that vows and honor separate us once for all ; 


When we feel the darkness deepen as we follow out alone 

Paths we mapped for one another in the days forever flown ; 
When we know the load is heavy for the other one to bear, 

And the sobs we cannot stifle echo back from empty air— 

Are you sure you still will treasure that one promise, full and free? 
In your inmost soul, my darling, will you still be true to me? 


Yes, my dear one, it is ended. You are going. 


I will stay. 


There’s not a word to wish unsaid, and there’s nothing more to say. 


Jennie L. Stillman. 











A WIDOWER’S WOOING. 


By J. ALBERT SMITH.* 


DERIVED much satisfaction froni 

studying, in a quiet way, the occipital 
development of the principal cranium 
in the next pew in front of mine. The 
cranium was the personal property of 
Deacon Smiley,and Deacon Smiley would 
no more think of missing Sabbath services 
than he would think of missing his meals. 
So my phrenological researches went 
forward for a time with little necessary 
interruption. Observe, I use the redeem- 
ing word mecessary; the reason for so 
doing will presently appear. 

Deacon Smiley was a large, angular 
man, with a deep bass voice, a rugged 
contour of features, and a fervency in 
prayer that oftentimes set the chandeliers 
to vibrating. But the moststriking detail 
in Deacon Smiley’s appearance was a 
pair of ears of extraordinary superficial 
area, cubic dimensions and fantastic 
ugliness, each ear describing an upward 
and outward curve not greatly unlike 
illustrations of the new moon to be seen 
in medical almanacs. 

My sympathies always went out toward 
his wife. She was asmall, sad-eyed, dis- 
couraged-looking little woman who 
walked with a slight stoop and replied to 
one’s greeting in a far-away, frightened 
voice, as if the contrast existing between 
herself and her lordly husband, being so 
much to her disadvantage, continually 
depressed and discouraged her. 

Across the aisle obliquely to my right 
sat Silas Oplinger, with his wife and 
daughter. Let me bluntly state that this 
daughter had long since passed her girl- 
hoed, but having never been overtaken 
with the responsibility of presiding over 
a household of her own, she still retained 
her place under the parental roof. She 
was a plump and comely person, with 
large, wondering eyes a washed-out blue, 
cheeks ruddy with a marked tendency to 
spread their inflammation over into adja- 
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cent territory, a snug little turn - up nose, 
pretty, pouting lips, a dimpled chin, anda 
background of very pale flaxen hair. In 
making up this summary I am led to 
wonder, as I then did, times multiplied, 
why she should so strangely attract my 
attention and interest. I had always en- 
tertained a certain amount of prejudice 
against blue eyes, and more particularly 
that pale shade of blue. But here I was 
doting on them with a blubberish sort 
of satisfaction and delight that makes 
me now wish I had been born with a 
larger endowment of just ordinary com- 
mon sense! I could no more resist the 
inclination to study and admire her move- 
ments, the poise of her head, the prim 
dignity of her sitting and standing, and 
her calm, self-contained manner of listen- 
ing to the few and irrelevant observations 
I sometimes tendered her, than I could 
keep from breathing, or from growing 
lethargic under the influence of the spring 
sunshine. 

It may throw some light on these state- 
ments to add that I was a well-preserved 
widower somewhat past the meridian of 
life, with three children, a comfortable 
income, and a clear title to several thou- 
sand acres of undeveloped western land. 
I was not bald, gray, wilted, defective in 


‘vision, nor indifferent to the advantages 


and benefits of domesticity. My morals 
would have passed muster anywhere. 
Perfect candor, however, compels me to 
admit one mortifying defect — an impedi- 
ment in speech. 

I do not remember when my attention 
was first attracted to Miss Oplinger. I do 
remember that, after beginning to recog- 
nize the symptoms, I frequently smiled to 
myself, thinking what an absurdly inno- 
cent and overgrown idiot I was getting 

*Author of the Prize Story “In de Glory 


Land,” in the January, 1895, MIDLAND and 
** Piety Corners,” in the May, 1896, MIDLAND. 
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to be. I tried to prove to my own mind 
that the infatuation was extravagant and 
irrational— and succeeded. But the 
proof effected no change in my feeling 
toward Miss Oplinger. In time the sub- 
ject began to alarm me; it gave mea 
morbid, half-defined premonition of ap- 
proaching insanity. 

There were two other objects of inter- 
est to me in the Second Avenue Church : 
one, as I have indicated, Smiley’s 
bumps ; the other our pastor and his 
sermons. These sermons were full of 
spiritual power and fervor and therefore 
entitled to a priority of claim upon my 
attention. But Smiley’s head frequently 
intercepting my view, I fell into the habit 
of gazing straight before me apparently 
absorbed in the sermon, though in truth 
making, from the corners of my eyes, an 
incidental side-study of Smiley’s afore- 
mentioned bumps. And one day, while 
thus engaged, it suddenly occurred to 
me as a curious fact that Smiley’s right 
ear more frequently inclined toward me 
than his left, The recurrence of this 
phenomenon on subsequent occasions 
worried me. I tried to account for it 
by discovering some lack of physical 
symmetry, but failed. I cast about fruit- 
lessly for other causes and, thus occupied, 
would sit through the sermons sleepily 
puzzled and confounded. 

At the close of the services one day I 
chanced to turn, when near the door, 
and by the merest accident caught sight 
of Deacon Smiley going through the offi- 
cial operation of shaking hands with the 
different members of the Oplinger family. 
My attention thus attracted, I waited a 
moment and particularly observed that 
he imparted to the daughter’s hand an 
unusually and, as I thought, unnecessarily 
fervent impress, and that he seemed very 
much elated by the few words he ex- 
changed with her. And when his face 
came into full view, immediately after- 
ward, there could be no mistaking the 
fact—the old sinner was smiling and 
blushing like a school-girl! Instantly my 
problem of the ears was solved. And 
when, on the following Sabbath, I suc- 
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ceeded in satisfying myself that Smiley’s 
eyes were habitually directed toward 
Miss Oplinger across the aisle, directly 
opposite, my regard for that ancient pil- 
lar of the Second Avenue Church under- 
went a most decided transformation. 





I spent a year traveling abroad with 
my children. Returning at the end of 
that time we were soon reéstablished in 
our home, and the first Sabbath found us 
in our old familiar pew. Immediately | 
began trying to discover what changes 
the year had wrought among the mem- 
bers of our congregation. Just in front 
sat Deacon Smiley, as large of bone, 
ungainly of figure and prodigious of ear 
as the day I had last seen him. But in 
his pew appeared a vacancy. Then I 
remembered feading in the News, during 
my absence, of his wife’s death. And — 
what strange pranks, in obedience to the 
laws of association, our minds sometimes 
play upon us !— my next thought busied 
itself with the problem, long ago solved, 
of Smiley’s right ear. Thereupon my 
eyes sought that auricular fragment of 
cartilage. 

““Yes,’’? I mused, answering my own 
inquiry, ‘‘ it still inclines this way, and 
— yes —he is at this very moment di- 
recting his gaze across the aisle to the 
pew occupied by Silas Oplinger with his 
wife and daughter ! ” 

During the next few weeks my feelings 
kept me in a state of continual unrest. 
There was Miss Oplinger, one of the in- 
gredients in the cause of my disquietude, 
neglected and ignored up to this nearly 
autumnal period of her life, and there 
was Deacon Smiley, another ingredient, 
old and bony and bald, secretly plotting, 
as I ingeniously calculated, to make her 
the next object of his devotign, and his 
wife in her grave less than a year ! 

This state of affairs continued for sev- 
eral months. But it could not go on 
always. I realized it fully when Deacon 
Smiley, one evening, with Miss Opling- 
er’s hand resting trustfully upon his arm, 
openly and brazenly walked home with 
her from church. 
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My life for several days thereafter proved 
a very unsatisfactory encumbrance. To 
convince myself that Smiley’s attentions 
to Miss Oplinger were not the cause 
of my misery was impossible; I knew 
better. I lost sleep, appetite and flesh. 
I abandoned my books and neglected my 
literary engagements. At length, the 
symptoms continuing, I resolved upon 
such a radical change in the treatment as 
to kill or cure, and I recklessly tried to 
persuade myself that it mattered little 
which result should follow. 

Silas Oplinger lived less than two blocks 
away, and thither, in the gathering twi- 
light of a certain day, I bent my steps. 
Returning homeward, the hour being 
nearly eleven o’clock, I flattered myself 
that Deacon Smiley was too patriarchal of 
years, and big of bone, and too far behind 
modern methods and manners to figure 
successfully against younger blood. To 
be explicit, Smiley’s age exceeded mine 
by three years, while mine exceeded Miss 
Oplinger’s by fourteen ! 

The next Sunday evening, in accord- 
ance with a little prearranged plot, it was 
my arm instead of the Deacon’s to which 
Miss Oplinger confided the care of her 
little hand, and— well, I became her 
recognized suitor, with a new lease on 
life and its anticipated joys. 

Deacon Smiley from that moment be- 
came the unconscious recipient of much 
solicitous sympathy from me, and more 
especially after he had taken a pew 
in another part of the church where he 
could not be reminded, by her presence, 
of his absence in Miss Oplinger’s affec- 
tions, and where, alas! I had no further 
opportunity of making scientific deduc- 
tions from the appearance and relative 
tilt of his off ear. 

The Deacon’s attitude toward me un- 
derwent a change worthy of more than a 
passing notice. He had previously, ac- 
cording to my view, carried his head a 
trifle higher than his cloth justified. Now 
he unbent deferentially, beaming down 
upon me with wide, horizontal smiles, and 
going through certain orthodox formulas 
of inquiring after my own and my chil- 


dren’s health. He appeared to relax 
toward me socially, as if anxious to show 
that the little personal rivalry between us, 
which promised to contribute so meagerly 
to his happiness, need not make us ill- 
disposed toward each other. Indeed, he 
could not have manifested a deeper inter- 
est in me had he been the successful and 
I the defeated aspirant to Miss Oplinger’s 
favor, znd had he desired to offer me this 
paltry mitigation of my loss 

One night, returning late from a public 
gathering, Deacon Smiley met me on 
the sidewalk near my home, and, recog- 
nizing me in the glare of the electric light 
on the corner, insisted on stopping me 
for a moment’s friendly chat. I wondered 
why a man of his years should be prowling 
around in our neighborhood at so late an 
hour, but, he volunteering no explana- 
tion, I resumed my way unenlightened. 

The summer passed and autumn came. 
I had for some time been taking under 
advisement the propriety of asking Miss 
Oplinger’s hand in marriage. There 
were two obstacles in the way: one, as 
previously intimated, an impediment in 
speech ; the other, my age. The imped- 
iment, I may here explain, came and went 
at the most unexpected times and in the 
most tantalizing fashion imaginable. I 
could never be sure when an attempt to 
give verbal expression to a thought would 
be interfered with, or when a word, caught 
up and entangled in my vocal organs, 
would be released and I could go on and 
finish the sentence. It seemed a hazard- 


_ous undertaking to attempt to put the 


right word in the right place while pass- 
ing through a trying ordeal, such as I 
knew the personal offering of myself in 
marriage to Miss Oplinger would prove to 
be. This, however, I could possibly have 
overcome. But the second obstacle, my 
years, loomed up before me in such vast 
magnitude tat I rized an unmis- 
takable sinking aw: ir vicinity of 
my heart whenever the subject presented 
itself. 

There seemed but one proper course to 
pursue. I would make my offer in writ- 
ing. After finishing and carefully review- 
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ing it, I became especially impressed with 
its brevity and perspicuity and with the 
independent spirit with which it was per- 
meated from beginning to end. [I laid it 
down before me on my writing table, and, 
leaning back, took several views of it at 
different visual angles with much calm 
complacency. A trusted servant was 
then called, and the momentous docu- 
ment, duly sealed from vulgar observa- 
tion and addressed to Miss Oplinger, was 
placed in his hands for delivery. 

Scarcely had the servant reached the 
Oplinger residence before a telegram was 
handed me. It came from an agent in an 
Eastern city stating that my title to a val- 
uable block of business property had been 
assailed in the courts, and unless I gave 
the matter immediate personal attention 
there seemed a reasonable probability of 
losing it. 

I looked at my watch. It lacked half 
an hour of train time. There was no 
other east-bound train for sixteen hours. 
I had always prided myself on being able 
to act promptly and decisively whenever 

. occasion required. This was such an:oc- 
casion. I looked at my watch again. 
There was no mistake on that point; the 
train would leave in half an hour. I de- 
termined to take it. If Miss Oplinger 
failed to reach me with her reply, before 
my departure, the reply would have to 
wait my return. What man of average 
business acumen would long hesitate be- 
tween taking the steps necessary to quiet 
his title to forty thousand dollars’ worth 
of realty, or delaying to learn what answer 
a woman might choose to make to a 
proposition of marriage from an eligible 
widower of my endowments! 

Consciousness of ability to rise su- 
perior to such an emergency served to 
exhilarate me. It dispelled, for the time, 
my doubts and fears with reference to the 
solution of that all-important problem in 
which were given my age and a written 
matrimonial proposition to find the value 
of the unknown quantity 2, representing 
Miss Oplinger’s reply. 

I hastily crammed a few odds and ends 
of clothing and toilet requisites into my 
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traveling bag, boarded a street car, and 
was whirled away toward the railroad 
depot. 

My absence from home lasted ten days. 
Through all that time, though important 
and even vexatious business occupied my 
attention, there was not a waking hour in 
which I did not give Miss Oplinger some 
passing thought. 





On reaching home again I hurried to 
mystudy. Lying upon the table, in sordid 
association with the regular mail, lay my 
fate sealed up in a dainty little buff envel- 
ope with my name written across it ina 
hand unmistakably Miss Oplinger’s. I 
quickly broke the seal. Ascent of orange 
blossoms or some other subtle perfume 
reached my nostrils. I eagerly scanned 
the lines, catching their meaning on the 
run. 

She had refused me! And she had 
filled an entire page of closely-written 
note-paper when a few words would 
have served her purpose! Was not this 
the refinement, the very quintescence, of 
cruelty ? 

I threw the letter, open, upon the table, 
and nervously, almost madly, began pac- 
ing the floor. Refused! It hardly seemed 
possible. The word aggravated me. 
And yet, it was true. I would read the 
letteragain. It fascinated me, just asthe 
guillotine has been known to fascinate 
criminals condemned to death by decap- 
itation. I picked it up and read every 
syllable carefully tothe end. Her reason 
for refusing me she had stated clearly 
andcogently. My offer, she said, had left 
her no option. I had myself, in my letter 
to her, declared my age an insuperable 
barrier to our marriage, and she must 
grant my request, with full release from 
whatever obligations I might have con- 
sidered myself under to her by reason of 
our intimate friendship. She felt that 
my judgment had misled me, but it was 
too late to mend that now. Would I 
kindly burn her reply, so that it 
should never suffer desecration at the 
hands of those not entitled to its pos- 
session ? 
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What horrid mistake was here! What 
outrageous blunder! I must correct it at 
once. I remembered, then, the fatally 
independent spirit in my letter that had 
so commended itself to my fancy, and 
it made me regret that I had not been so 
anatomically constructed as to be able 
to kick myself over into some adjoining 
township for such abominable stupidity. 

I seized my hat and started for Silas 
Oplinger’s. No written message this 
time. I would make a verbal report and 
make it right or die in the attempt. 

The spectacle I presented, rushing 
breathlessly along the street, through the 
gate and up the steps of the Oplinger 


residence, must have afforded some di- 
version to those pedestrians and others 
fortunate enough to secure even a glimpse 
of my flying figure. 

Miss Oplinger’s father met me at the 
door. ‘Flushed and panting, I looked 
into his face appealingly. ‘‘ I wish to see 
your daughter at once,’’ I presently man- 
aged to articulate. 

‘‘My daughter?’’ he repeated in sur- 
prise. ‘‘She left for New York yester- 
day on her wedding tour with her hus- 
band.’’ 

‘* Her husband ?”’ I gasped. 

‘“Why, yes. Haven’t you been ad- 
vised? She married Deacon Smiley !”’ 


FAITH’S TO-MORROW. 


HE day is one of deep’ning gloom and sadness — 
Dark mists the landscape pale, 

Yet it may be that sunshine, song and gladness 
To-morrow will prevail. 


For, hidden though the sun’s refulgent glory, 
I know ’tis shining clear 

Above the clouds, that are but transitory, 
And soon will disappear. 


I know the brightness has not all forsaken — 
The birds again will sing, 

And, when the morning dawns, will earth awaken 
Fair in the glow of spring. 


May not the mists that cloud our mental vision 
On some glad morning rise, 

And the erst gloomy prospect grow elysian 
To our unveiléd eyes? 


May not there dawn a happier to-morrow, 
When pain and discord cease, 

And man, his heritage no longer sorrow, 
Shall dwell in Wisdom’s peace? 


Yes! Mists of dark illusion that confound us 
Are only of to-day; 

To-morrow will Truth’s sunshine fall around us, 
And clear the haze away. 


Walter Hall Jewett. 
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THE YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. 


A HISTORY OF FOUR YEARS’ LIFE IN DAKOTA. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


CHAPTER VI.—DAKkOTA SPORT—MAISIE 
TAKES A HAND. 
HE WOLVES anticipated the hunters 
on Wednesday night. They came 
down from their hills and howled in 
chorus about the Howell premises. 
Nearly a dozen men— mostly young fel- 
lows, members of the Plateau County 
Gun Club — crawled out from their beds 
and blankets to stare through their win- 
dows out upon the moonlit snow; to 
wonder and conjecture and enjoy in ad- 
vance —with an accompaniment of goose- 
pimples roughening the cuticle — the 
prospect of the morrow’s hunt. 

A motley crowd of dogs, shut up in the 
hay-barn, joined in the dubious music of 
the serenade and pandemonium reigned. 

Hank Gordon, locally famous as ranch- 
man, hunter and “‘ bronco-buster,”’ finally 
quelled the outrageous racket with a 
dozen shots from his Winchester, fired 
from an open window. Hank was pro- 
prietor of the Gordon Ranch, the ‘‘Ranch’”’ 
a relic, as was also Russell’s with some 
others, of the ancient regime in Dakota — 
the days when there wereno homesteaders 
to interfere with free range of cattle and 
horses. He had brought over from his 
place, at the foot of Lake Marais, a num- 
ber of Sioux-bred ponies noted for their 
wind and running qualities. On the 
nomination of Howell, he had been 
unanimously elected captain of the hunt. 

A light snow had fallen on Tuesday, 
upon several inches already covering the 
ground, and, as the wind was down, the 
trail of the wolves was easily discovered 
on Wednesday morning. The tracks of 
five of them led straight away toward 
The Breaks, a noted haunt of these pes- 
tiferous animals. 

The Breaks, as they are known in local 
parlance, are a series of sharply descend- 


ing bluffs with deep, bush-grown gullies 
and ravines where —some eight miles 
above Cow Creek Basin — the narrow 
valley of the creek cuts through a range 
of coteaus. This string of breaks — 
hence the name —is some two miles in 
extent — only upon one side of the stream 
— and faces north by northeast. Its al- 
most inextricable tangle of deep ravines 
was a fine covert for the wolves, often en- 
abling the cunning brutes to baffle a single 
hunter and his dogs. Hence, when they 
became too bold in their maraudings, an 
army of men and dogs was raised against 
them. 

Tom was on hand early in the morning, 
and was promptly provided with a good 
pony. Howell had advised him to leave 
his gun at home, frankly telling him, 
much to Maisie’s amusement, that his 
evolutions with a rifle, on horseback, 
might prove more effective in bringing 
down men than game. 

At daylight sixteen men, well mounted 
and clothed against the wintry air, and 
each towing one or more dogs in leash, 
set out from Howell’s buildings. Eight 
or nine of the hunters were citizens of 
Marionette,— lawyers, merchants, clerks, 
chief of the town’s shooting fraternity. 
And there were men from Howell’s, Rus- 
sell’s, Gordon’s and Gardner’s. 

The dogs were a picked-up lot, but 
there were some good hunters among 
them — two big Irish greyhounds belong- 
ing to Nicoll, a Scotch hardware mer- 
chant, and Hank Gordon’s pack of seven 
fox-hounds, trained to march in collar at 
the heels of their owner’s horse. Besides 
these, there were several deer-hounds and 
a mongrel lot of ‘‘leggy’’ curs of good 
speed and approved fighting qualities. 

At four o’clock in the morning Hank 
had saddled an extra pony and ridden 
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out by moonlight, making a circuit of 
the country to northward. In this way 
he had located the trail of the wolf pack. 

But Gordon was too good a hunter to 
put the dogs at once upon the tracks 
and run the risk of tiring his animals 
out before the quarry should be found. 
He planned his campaign with the judg- 
ment and forethought of a good general, 
—but of a general, nevertheless, who has 
only approximately located the enemy 
and cannot guard wholly against the 
chances of surprise. 

He led his small cavalcade around upon 
the coteaus to the level of the heights 
above The Breaks. There he explained 
the details of the coup he proposed—then 
proceeded to arrange the hunt. Briefly, 
the men were posted, twenty-five or thirty 
rods apart, along the western rim of The 
Breaks where, at a given signal, — the 
firing of a gun,—they were to unloose 
their dogs and all ride forward, each man 
descending a separate ravine. And, if 
no wolves were sighted in the descent, 
they were to wheel about and ride up 
through the lower gulches in the same 
order. 

By this systematic beating up and 
down the captain hoped to stir out the 
wolves. He trusted to the sharpness of 
so many pairs of eyes, upon the watch, to 
discover the animals, should they attempt 
meantime any cunning change of base 
among their haunts. 

As each man was posted he was in- 
structed that he must wait in patience 
until he—Hank—could take time to ride 
down, at the upper extremity of The 
Breaks, and examine the creek bottom. 
He wanted to make sure the wolves had 
not gone on above. 
could be saved by knowledge of the fact, 
with no danger of losing dogs in chase of 
stray coyotes or jack-rabbits. Tom’s po- 
sition was at the east end of theline. The 
last man placed was Howell, with whom 
Hank left five of his fleet-legged hounds 
and set out upon his expedition below. 

Tom sat his pony upon an eminence 
where he could command a view of the 
whole line of men. The sun was about 


If they had, time. 


an hour high—the morning clear, calm 
and brilliant. Miles upon miles of glit- 
tering snow-field stretched in every direc- 
tion. Here and there, scattered at inter- 
vals upon the distant hills and prairies, 
conspicuous black dots marked the build- 
ings of groups of settlements. What 
endless stretches there were of them! 
It seemed to Tom that he could see, with 
clearness, a hundred miles in every direc- 
tion, and that every house within that dis- 
tance must be plainly in view. Especially 
as he turned to the northeast an astound- 
ing sight met his eyes—the town of Mar- 
ionette, which he knew to be thirty-five 
miles or more distant, loomed in sight — 
a black bunch of buildings with a haze of 
smoke hanging in a feather-edged cloud 
overhead! Apparently the town was lo- 
cated upon a great height, whereas Tom 
knew it to be built upon level flats with 
a high range of coteaus all along to south- 
ward. 

The winter mirage ! 

Thus was the phenomenon explained, 
yet not explained. Tom had seen some- 
thing like this before, but never upon 
so magnificent a scale. He called to 
Nicoll, who was within hailing distance. 
The young Scotchman lifted his face from 
out the collar of his overcoat — for the air 
was still keen — and looked in the direc- 
tion Tom was pointing; then shouted 
back, in the accent of Scotland, his inter- 
est and enjoyment of a scene the signifi- 
cance of which he evidently understood. 

‘Hoots, mon, but it’s fine! Ther’s 
nae panorama sae grond in a’ the warrks 
o’ mon as yon. Did ye ever see the 
Battle o’ Gettysburg at Chicago? No? 
It’s no peety. Yon view lays clean ower 
the tap o’ that.”’ 

In the midst of Tom’s sight-seeing, 
and while the deer-hound he had in leash 
shivered and whimpered for sympathy, he 
heard gun-shots — one,— two,— three, — 
fired in quick succession to westward. He 
looked and saw the whole line of men in 
commotion, jumping from their saddles 
and unloosing the dogs. 

‘* Wolves tae the sooth o’ us! ’’ shouted 
Nicoll. And, turning his eyes in that di- 
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rection, Tom saw four lank, slouching 
creatures running along a rise of ground 
a hundred rods or so to the southwest 
and quartering in toward him. He took 
in the situation at a glance. The wolves 
had come in from a raid somewhere to 
southward, and were now running to get 
round the line of men and into The 
Breaks below. Instantly, and without 
dismounting; he drew a hunting-knife — 
carried in his belt for show —triced his 
whining dog up alongside his leg and cut 
the cord near its collar. Then he yelled 
‘*Go”’ to the hound and put spurs to his 
pony. By this time all the dogs were 
started, those which could not see the 
wolves following those which could. Nic- 
oll’s greyhounds took the lead from the 
start, and the wolves, thus approached 
from their front, turned and ran to the 
southeast. 

Tom’s position and his prompt action 
placed him well in the lead of all horse- 
men at the start, a lead which the mettle 
of his pony enabled him — for a long run 
—to maintain. As he raced along over 
the light snow and drifts — drifts of old 
snow hardened to ice by thaw and freez- 
ing — dog after dog of the fleeter hounds 
came neck and neck with him, then drew 
slowly away. in his front. Deer-hounds 
bellowed ahead, cur dogs yelped behind, 
and, finally, in his rear, the notes growing 
clearer with each passing instant, the 
bugle - mouthed fox-hounds could be 
heard. 

Howell, Tom knew, must have been 
well in the rear at the start, but he was 
mounted upon a dun half-breed Indian 
well known in the county for famous 
long runs. Howell’s pony, in fact, and 
young lawyer Rankine’s racing mare, were 
the only rivals Tom now feared. 

The wolves ran straight down off the 
high divide and made away in bee- 
line flight toward Lake Marais — pro- 
nounced locally ‘‘ Mur-vay’’—which lay 
directly to west of Gordon’s ranch. 
There a thirteen- mile stretch of swamp 
and open water in summer, of ice and 
tall rushes in winter, offered protection 
at all seasons to flying, running and 


swimming wild things. If the wolves 
should be able to reach the rim of this 
marsh lake, safe skulking refuge awaited. 

For five minutes or so at the outset the 
wolves and the greyhounds alternately 
shot into view and vanished again among 
the rolls of the descent. Then every 
obstacle cleared away in front and the 
chase stretched away upon an almost 
perfectly dead-level of prairie. It was on 
the edge of this that the five fox-hounds, 
running in a bunch, overtook and passed 
Tom’s pony. 

What splendid music they made ! 

Tom now noted, with a yell of delight, 
that the greyhounds, after a magnificent 
burst of speed, were running almost at 
the heels of the hindmost quarry. Two 
of the wolves, some distance apart, were, 
as Tom judged, ‘several rods in advance 
of their fellows. As to the last, gray 
wolf and greyhound were getting some- 
what mixed. The fox-hounds and several 
deer-hounds gained swiftly, too, on all the 
rear dogs of the chase. 

The keen air nipped Tom’s face sting- 
ingly ; hot tears ran from his eyes and 
turned to diminutive icicles on his cheeks. 
But the swift flight, the music of the 
hounds, the tremendous excitement of 
the hot chase, warmed him through and 
through. 

Presently he bethought himself to look 
behind and saw two horsemen riding at 
a furious spurt —almost within hailing 
distance. They greeted him with a 
flourish of their arms, and he recognized 
Howell and Rankine ; indeed, no others, 
except Nicoll, could have closed in so 
soon upon him. At what a terrific pace 
Howell must have ridden! Tom hoped 
both riders would be contented to slow 
up when they came alongside. All the 
others were scattered along far, in the 
rear. Then the leader of the horsemen 
turned his eyes to front again and saw a 
sight which set his blood on fire. The 
greyhounds had overtakenand ‘‘tackled’”’ 
the hindmost wolves. The four animals 
were jumping over and around one an- 
other in antic hops and skips like those 
of dancing cranes. When the wolves 
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tried to run, it seemed the greyhounds 
snapped their hams, flung them back- 
ward, and jumped again, with almost 
lightning quickness, out of the reach of 
their returning jaws. 

Howell and Rankine bore down on 
Tom and cheered lustily. Meantime the 
foremost heavy-weights among the dogs 
— some deer-hounds and Hank Gordon’s 
pack—bowled in upon the quarry and took 
a hand, or rather a jaw, in the fracas. 

Two heaps of fighting animals swiftly 
rolled together in a confused and tumbled 
mass. The greyhounds stood back, 
looked on for an instant, then, like per- 
fectly bred hunters, sped away in pursuit 
of the running wolves. Tom, Howell 
and Rankine, now riding nearly abreast, 
shouted themselves hoarse at this exhi- 
bition of splendid dog sense. 

One by one the dogs ahead ran in, each 
hurling itself upon the tumble of fighting 
creatures. A melée of Donnybrook Fair 
proportions greeted the foremost riders 
as they reined in their steaming horses 
at the first finish of the hunt. 

The fox and deer-hounds, attending 
strictly to business, had thrown them- 
selves directly upon the wolves and borne 
them down, while numbers of the mon- 
grels, failing to get at the quarry, had 
fallen to fighting with great ferocity 
among themselves. The din of yelps 
and howls and snarlings was something 
tremendous. 

Howell and Rankine sprang from their 
saddles, handed their reins to Tom, and 
ran, Winchesters in hand, into the midst 
of the howling mob. They thrust the 
fighting curs aside with their heavy boots 
and scattered them with thumps from 
their gun barrels. 
was already dead, throttled under a heap 
of hounds. The other, still snatching at 
its foes, was dispatched, at imminent risk 
to the dogs, with a bullet from Rankine’s 
gun. Then the hounds were speedily 
jerked apart and the hunt set upon its 
feet again. 

Off again, even before the foremost of 
the rear riders could come up with this 
big kill. 


One of the wolves | 


Again Nicoll’s dogs were hauling in 
finely on the wolves, and the fox-hounds 
were bellowing a half-mile in their rear 
when the three, Howell, Rankine and 
Tom, riding together, made a simultane- 
ous discovery. There was only one wolf 
in sight in front; the other had disap- 
peared, and upon a snow plain as level 
and white, almost, as the bottom of a 
plate. ’ 

Tom and the lawyer shouted their sur- 
prise and chagrin. Howell said nothing, 
but kept close eye upon the field of vision 
to right and left in front 

The race was hot and exciting again, 
the three riders increasing their lead over 
all behind. 

For a time it looked as if the wolf might 
reach those black patches of rushes away 
ahead in advance of the greyhounds. The 
flitting specks, now fully a mile in advance 
of the horsemen, rapidly bore down to- 
ward the lake shore. They turned an 
angle of some degrees, the wolf making 
for a dense field of rushes on the left, and 
the space between the quarry and fore- 
most dog grew steadily less. Again the 
men cheered in wild exultation. 

Would the straining brute succeed in 
reaching that rush-field? The space nar- 
rowed perceptibly. But no. Hurrah! 
The greyhounds were up, with another 
splendid burst of speed. The tackle was 
on again. 

Then the scene of the first catch was 
reénacted, and the big wolf was throttled 
under a heap of struggling dogs. 

Twenty minutes later all the huntsmen, 
excepting Nicoll and Gordon, were gath- 
ered around the dead wolf—a gaunt, griz- 
zled creature, as big as any dog in the 
pack, and a savage even in death. 

There was comment and excitement 
enough. The chase was voted a notable 
success. 

‘* But where’s Nicoll ?’’ some one asked 
presently, noting the Scotchman’s absence 
for the first time. 

‘*Oh, he’s coming back yonder,”’ said 
Rankine. ‘‘His horse stumbled on the 
coteaus and went lame. I passed him 
dismounted, examining the beast’s leg. 
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Too bad he missed the fun— the only ac- 
cident of the hunt.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Howell, ‘‘it was too bad. 
’Twas a pity about Hank, too, captain of 
the hunt, left down there in the creek- 
bottom. He must by this time have ex- 
hausted his unique vocabulary.”’ 

Everybody laughed heartily. Hank’s 
peculiarity of speech was a matter of 
common entertainment. 

‘‘But what about the other wolf?” 
asked Tom, when the merriment had 
subsided. ‘‘ Where in the name of Great 
Dakota did that old howler goto? He 
was a whopper, biggest of all of them 
I’ve seen, and he dropped out of sight on 
the level snow ; right in front of the grey- 
hounds, too!” 

“‘T think I can explain,’’ said Howell, 
and he exchanged glances with several 
of his own and Gordon’s men. ‘‘ That 
wolf was old Hocus Pocus, sure.’’ All 
the ranch boys nodded assent. ‘‘And 
you’ll all want to know about him, of 
course. Well, three or four years ago he 
had the range here fairly in hand as free- 
booting territory —the boldest and most 
cunning sneak-thief that ever raided our 
corrals. Sheep, pigs, chickens, calves, 
he’d kill and carry off in broad daylight, 
if a ranch happened to be deserted of 
men. And he seemed always to know 
when any of us were away from home. 
And he’d sit on the prairie and howl 
insolently—in day time,. too, right in 
front of our very doors—always just 
out of gun-shot. Never could sneak on 
to him, never run him down. He was 
swift of foot, in those days, as an ante- 
lope. He would lead off our dogs ona 
long and fruitless chase, then turn upon 
and kill the foremost, just for variety’s 
sake. He killed in that way two for me, 
two for Russell, one for Hank Gordon, 
and one or two for Gardner. Again and 
again we spotted his regular haunts and 
sneaking places and tried to surround 
and capture him—and every time we 
thought we had him he played the van- 
ishing act. Once we got him into a small 
marsh of cornstalk grass — no water there 
—horsemen closed in from every direc- 


tion, and we lost him there—in five acres 
of grass. And we trampled over every 
rod of surface, too, guns cocked, eyes and 
ears open, and with clean prairie, fed 
down by the stock, close in all around 
us. Well, old Hocus has come back — 
he was leading this pack this morning. 
I am as certain of it as that we stand 
here.” 

“Yes, that must have been him,” said 
Rankine,—‘‘ but, Lord, you aren’t super- 
stitious about the brute, Howell? There’s 
some natural explanation, a hollow or 
hole or something, of course.”’ 

““OF course,” said Howell, laughing. 
**T don’t know whether any of you no- 
ticed or not, but we passed a number of 
large gopher knolls, hummocks two or 
three feet high, along the last stretch of 
ourrun. This last light snow, untouched 
by the wind, leaves those mounds invis- 
ible, except as you keep close watch or 
stumble directly upon one, as Nicoll 
probably did. Now my theory is, the 
wolf sank suddenly behind one of those 
hummocks and covered himself with 
snow.”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said one of the hunters, 
‘*we can go back and rout him out.”’ 

A half dozen voices joined eagerly in 
this proposal. 

‘Have you all got eyes in the backs of 
your heads?” asked Howell, dryly. ‘‘ Be- 
cause if you haven’t and can’t swear 
positively to having watched the prairie 
behind us, you will never lead me into 
any such bootless chase.’’ 

**No, gentlemen,”’ he added, ‘‘ our ani- 
mals are all pretty well done up with 
nearly nine miles of running, and we’ll 
adjourn to my ranch for dinner. ‘“ You, 
Jake and Morris,’’ turning to two of his 
men, ‘‘take the pelt off this wolf and 
then go for the others. The dogs have 
broken some bones, but they haven’t 
spoiled the skins entirely, and we’ll have 
Nicoll mount ’em, as trophies for the 
rooms of the Gun Club. And now, gen- 
tlemen, come on.”’ 





Maisie might have found the morning 
hours more lonely but for Howell’s fore- 
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thought. On Tuesday evening he had 
sent one of his men across Cow Creek 
with a pair of field-glasses — marked U. 
S. Signal Service — to be loaned her for 
use in watching for the hunt. 

A note accompanying the loan ran 
thus : 

DEAR Miss HewirTt,—It is altogether prob- 
able that we shall have no such good luck asa 
run across Cow Creek Basin to-morrow—try 
as we may toturn the huntin your direction. 
By using the field-glass occasionally though 
—taking in the prairie and hills to west- 
ward — it is quite ppatnle that you may sp 
us somewhere afield, possibly running at full 


ery of the dogs. Sincerely. 
- J.J. HOWELL. 


Coteau Farm, February 10, 188—. 


Maisie made early use of the glasses. 
Standing at her south window a little 
after daylight, she adjusted the focus 
to her eyes and after a bit discovered 
the hunting party, making its way 
across the field of snow to west of 
Coteau Farm. As the sun arose, bring- 


ing out the figures in dark relief, she fan- - 


cied she could recognize the forms of 
Howell and Tom and Hank Gordon, 
whom she knew. Even the dogs were 
plainly visible, all sizes and styles, appar- 
ently. The cavalcade looked not farther 
away than Severson’s cabin. She watched 
until the hunters disappeared among the 
hills, then turned to her housework, filled 
with happy emotions. She hoped that 
Tom would acquit himself well in the 
hunt. She knew she should enjoy such a 
hunt with a gay party — such as followed 
the fox and hares in England or Virginia. 

Then she laughed gaily at a fancy of 
Coots, trying to keep up in a wild stam- 
pede of racing dogs and horses. He 
would look like— what would he look 
like, cunning little bandy-legged fellow? 
--like a toad in a race with jack-rabbits. 

Coots had become, in truth, one of the 
chief delights of her life. The animal 
was a small, fat, spotted pony, Sioux 
reared, of ancient northwest stock — ver- 
itable prairie descendant, mayhap, of a 
sire bestrode by Cortes. Tom had bought 
him— for a song—of Howell, in Sep- 
tember. 

‘‘A safe animal, at any rate,’’ his former 
owner had declared, ‘‘an easy rider and 


a good-tempered creature — safe for any 
girl or woman. Coots never shies, like 
so many Indian-bred ponies, and he’s too 
lazy to scare at anything. He’s a good 
fighter, though, if horse or dog puts upon 
him, and he’s a safe little rat, if his rider 
happens to loose bearings on the prairie. 
Coots would come straight home, if you 
should ride him out to Deadwood and 
turn him loose in the streets.’’ 

The pony’s gait was a racking gallop 
—a ‘“‘hen canter’’ Tom called it. But 
the animal, notwithstanding Howell’s dis- 
paragement, would keep his pace from 
morning till night with little urging. 
Tom’s genuine admiration for his travel- 
ing qualities was finally won in a trip to 
Marionette. He rode Coots to town and 
back — after the mail — easily making the 
round trip of forty-six miles in six hours. 
Maisie went for a gallop every day, when 
the weather would permit, and had be- 
come quite an accomplished horsewoman. 

This morning, after finishing her house- 
work, she put on her wraps andwent out 
to the barn, as usual, for a brief visit with 
the pony. Jean, the dog, whom Tom had 
shut in the barn to keep him at home, 
greeted her noisily as she opened the door 
to enter. Jean, like Coots, was tabooed 
the hunt on account of his want of speed. 
The dog was too heavy in body and too 
short in the legs. 

‘Good morning, Jean; down, sir!”’ 
said his mistress. ‘‘ You nearly knocked 
me off my feet, you boisterous fellow. 
Hello, Cootsey Coots !”’ 

The pony whinnied recognition as 


she approached his open, freshly-bedded 


stall. 

‘‘Did he want to go a-hunting,’’ she 
inquired, putting her arms around the 
animal’s neck, ‘‘and couldn’t he go the 
littlest bit? couldn’t run after the rapidy, 
ribbly, bobbly old wolves?’’ Thus she 
babbled while Coots, after the first snicker 
of inquiry, which probably asked for oats, 
stolidly munched at his crib,and the great, 
rough dog writhed at her feet, whimpering 
jealously. 

Then the girl got her saddle and blan- 
ket from a small harness-room and fas- 
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tened them on the pony’s back. ‘‘ We'll 
be all ready, Coots,’’ she declared, ‘‘and 
if the hunt comes in our direction, we’ll 
have a gallop, too.’’ 

Presently she returned to the house and 
took her place, with the glasses, at the 
window. Nothing to be seen, to west- 
ward, but a field of snow, brilliantly white 
and limitless. 

The forenoon passed slowly for her, 
with alternate watching and work. She 
busied herself, occasionally putting some 
finishing touches upon the trimmings of 
the dress and hat she had decided she 
would wear in the evening. 

She bethought her of Nannie Gordon, 
of whom she had heard but had never 
met, and who was said—at least her dress- 
maker had told Maisie so—to attend 
entertainments in gorgeous dress and 
plumage. Mr. Howell had often men- 
tioned Nannie, and had seemed to be 
proud of her as peculiarly a product of 
Dakota. Nannie was born, he had 
told her, at Gordon’s ranch, at a time 
when there was no other human habita- 
tion within fifty miles, and when a raid 
from hostile Indians was an ever-present 
danger. And yet Miss Gordon was ac- 
complished ; had been away three years 
at school and could play the piano and 
sing —this information from the dress- 
maker, also —and she had gold-red hair 
and a brilliant complexion, which no 
amount of exposure to sun and wind 
could spoil, and there were tiny, pretty 
freckles high on her cheeks and close un- 
der hereyes. And Mr. Howell had said, 
last fall, that she was a fine markswoman— 
loved to go hunting with her father, and 
could bring down her bird as well as a 
man. Andall the men, of course,thought 
great things of her for that. 

Well, she — Maisie— would meet her 
that evening, and after that maybe Miss 
Gordon would pay her a call. Maisie 
felt that the young lady ought to have 
done so before, and the women folks at 
Russell’s and Gardner’s, too—all of them 
had passed by so many times, going to 
or from the county seat, in their carriages. 

Maisie had an instinctive liking for so- 
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ciety notions. She would have felt so 
much better about going in the evening 
— now that she reflected — if some of the 
ladies around had called upon her, just 
in going by. They must have known 
of her from Howell long ago. People 
were neighbors in that country and visited 
each other anywhere within twenty miles. 
She had been so lonely at times, with so 
little to think about, when Tom was in 
the field. At length, while at her work 
and busy with musings, the clock struck 
twelve. She had about given up getting 
another glimpse of the hunters, but she 
put on her wraps, and took the glasses 
outdoors to examine the white reaches of 
hill and plain, free of obstruction from the 
cottage walls. She had scarce stepped 
out clear of the building when a distinct, 
clear and quavering note struck her ear. 
It was prolonged, bell-like and musical, 
and followed by another and another and 
another —the hounds in cry !— away off 
in the southwest. 

She eagerly scanned the flats and ridges 
in that direction. There was nothing 
moving to be seen. 

Again and again the quivering, musi- 
cal cries came to her ear. There could 
be no mistake about it; they were com- 
ing down Cow Creek Valley. Thestream 
was crooked and the hunt far away — 
what to hinder riding straight down to 
intercept? Perhaps she could fire some 
shots and turn the wolves back upon the 
dogs. 

On fire with that idea, she ran straight 
into the mouth of adventure. 

It took but a moment to complete her 
wraps, get Tom’s rifle—a light magazine 
gun —bridle Coots, mount and set out, 
the dog yelping behind, at the pony’s 
best speed toward Cow Creek. She rode 
toward the valley at its nearest point. The 
day had come off warmer and the snow 
was softening. Her pony flung snow- 
balls from his heels at every jump. The 
dog barked wildly, pelted in the face, as 
he struggled to keep alongside. Riding- 
whip in one hand, gun in the other, she let 
the bridle-rein hang loose upon the pony’s 
neck and guided him — as he had been 
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trained to go in chasing cattle —by the 
swaying of her body. Five minutes, per- 
haps, sufficed to reach the Cow Creek 
bluffs. Then she plunged down into the 
narrow valley and halted at the upper edge 
of a skirt of timber upon the creek’s bank. 
Here she sat in her saddle, listening in 
tense excitement. Coots drew a long 
breath and began ‘‘rustling’’ gently in 
the snow for forage. Jean lolled upona 
drift near at hand. Save for the soft rasp 
of the pony’s nozzle and the panting of 
the dog, there was no sound to be heard. 

Maisie looked to her gun, worked the 
lever and pumped a cartridge into the 
barrel. Thenshe listened again. Minutes 
sped,— five,— ten,— twenty, and not a 
cry from the hounds. She had not heard 
them, come to think of it, since leaving 
the barn. She had been mistaken —the 
hunt must have gone in some other direc- 
tion, and her disappointment was great. 

Then, of a sudden, like a visit of appa- 
ritions, three great, uncanny brutes leaped 
silently into view upon the creek bank 
at a sharp bend in front. They were 
scarce a dozen rods distant, and they sat 
promptly down upon their haunches and 
stared at her. They were lank, gray, 
wicked looking creatures, each as big as 
the dog Jean. They were panting froma 
run, too, and great, red—yes, and bloody 
—tongues hung from their jaws, and there 
were blood spots on their necks and 
breasts. They had been fighting; per- 
haps they had killed some one,— 7om, 
maybe! She almost fainted with terror 
at the thought. She was about to grasp 
her reins and ride away when her dog, 
which had had been bristling and growl- 
ing, must have caught the scent of blood 
upon the newcomers. At all events, the 
animal sprang at them, with a fierce howl 
of rage, as though bent, singly, upon ex- 
termination of the three. 

The dog’s courage was of stout quality, 
exceeding his discretion. The gray wolves 
pounced upon his devoted body as though 
it were some choice tid-bit haply flung to 
their jaws. 

‘‘Jean, Jean, come back! Here, Jean 
Maisie called in useless shrieks. Then 


? 


seeing the brave fellow set upon and 
borne down in the snow, the secret of 
the wild creatures’ silent coming and their 
blood spots came to her in quick enlight- 
ening. The wolves had killed the dogs 
which followed them--killed them while 
she had been riding toward the creek. 

The girl’s gorge arose ; an electric flash 
of courage set all her blood tingling to 
the surface. 

‘They sha’n’t kill my Jean! ’’ she cried. 
She rode Coots at them and jumped 
from the saddle within fifty feet of the 
wallowing brutes. The dog was flat upon 
his back, half buried in snow, and all 
three wolves were fastened upon him, 
snarling frightfully, oblivious of every- 
thing but their prey. Recent victory, 
too, had made them recklessly bold. 

The girl aimed her rifle high among 
their bodies, to miss the dog, and fired, 
One animal dropped inits tracks. Another 
sprang away snapping savagely at its own 
flanks ; then, catching sight of its latest 
foe, the wounded and maddened creature 
leaped toward her, yapping viciously. 
Maisie fired again and missed, then 
sprang back with a scream as the wolf, 
frightfully near, jumped toward her. 
Despite its savage intention the brute 
failed to reach. Coots, dissatisfied with 
its vicious appearance and too near ap- 
proach, suddenly whirled and dealt the 
beast a terrific kick in the ribs. Bowled 
over in such violence, and with a bullet 
through its flanks, the wolf lay upon the 
snow, feebly pawing in space. 

Maisie recovered her nerve sufficiently 
to fire a bullet through the creature’s 
head. Then she turned to see what had 
become of the others. One wolf, the 
whole one, had disappeared, — jumped 
over the creek bank and vanished. The 
dog, undaunted by his late rough hand- 
ling, was busily engaged in worrying the 
stricken one — still alive and weakly try- 
ing to fight. 

Maisie managed to end that affair. 
Then she dropped her gun upon the 
snow and sat down, nerveless and weak, 
shaken by her recent fright. She buried 
her face in hercold hands. ‘‘ Coots saved 
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me,’’ she said sobbingly. ‘‘ Dear Coots 


9) 


saved me! 





A half-hour later Hank Gordon, rid- 
ing along the creek bank, with a woeful, 
limping hound at his pony’s heels, and a 
dead one a mile or so back on his trail,— 
wrathy and much disgruntled in mind,— 
came suddenly upon the carcasses of two 
dead wolves. His leathery face and 
gray eyes lit swiftly in the glow which 
comes in the satisfaction of a speedy re- 
venge. 

‘*Somebody’s done ’em sure,”’ he said ; 
‘dad burn their measly pictures, where’s 
t’other one?’’ He dismounted and exam- 
ined tracks in the snow. ‘‘ By the Two 
Horns of Beelzebub,’’ he fairly shouted, 
“°twasa ga/doneit!’’ Hank was noted 
for refreshing and odd expletives. 

“Twas that little slip of a sister o’ 
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Tom Hewitt’s, too,” he gasped in aston- 
ishment, running his eye along the depart- 
ing trail of Coots. ‘‘ Now, if it had been 
Nan! By Smut, just think of it! Here’m 
I—chase them critters for three hours 
tryin’ to git a shot in The Breaks — then 
run ’em fifteen miles down this ram’s 
horn creek—they turns on my dogs ; kills 
one; chaws up t’other so his mother 
would’nt know ’im; goes on lookin’ for 
more dogs — long comes a goosly, moon- 
eyed, roun’ cheeked little gal ’t you c’d 
put inside of a hickery-nut shuck, an’ 
she jumps onto the whole gang an’ wipes 
the ground up with ’em! It’s enough ter 
make a man’s red hair turn gray. I'll 
jest take the pelts off them critters an’ 
ride over an’ tell ’er, b’gosh, what I think 
of ’er, and then I’ll take the skins home 
and have Ol’ Looey tan ‘em an’ make ’er 
a lap rube of ’em, b’ginger !”’ 


( Zo be Continued.) 








THE LEGEND OF THE CORN. 


By KATHERINE M. PEIRCE. 


HE sun scintillated through a mass 

of cirrus clouds and rested in glint- 

ing shadows on the wide stretch of corn- 

field that began at my feet and ended on 

the far horizon in a range of low, misty, 
purple hills. 

A narrow thread of water marked the 
boundary between the wide, cultivated 
prairie and a grove of tall, slender oaks 
that adorned a gradual slope, which in 
middle-western parlance is called a hill, 
but in reality is only aslight exaggeration 
of the swells in the general contour of 
the landscape. 

It was one of those afternoons when 
the air seems to be pervaded with a sub- 
tile mystery. Bees hummed musically 
in the clover ; birds chirped from reed or 
tree, and the corn whispered the strange 
secrets of that legendary Indian from 
whose sacrifice it sprang in the ages long 


since past. Nooneas yet has understood 
the story, for it speaks in the long-for- 
gotten dialect of the dark men of the 
forest. Sometimes the voice is loud, as 
though recalling days of fierce conflict ; 
again it is sad and moaning, as if the 
misery and woe of life had been hopeless 
despair. But that day it must have been 
happy incidents it related, for, murmur- 
ing and nodding, it clapped its long, 
slender hands and threw out its arms in 
gestures of delight, until the trees on the 
hillside caught the spirit of joy and joined 
in the merriment with loud, discordant 
laughter, although they knew not why. 
The little brook that wound its tortu- 
ous way through the long, coarse grasses 
of the meadow found an opening among 
some tall reeds and, giving a low gurgle 
of pleased surprise, leaped over some 
stones and continued its way across the 
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road that extended on in the distance, a 
black line in the emerald plain. 

An intense silence fell over it all. The 
bees ceased humming, the birds hushed 
their voices and, with seed or worm half 
pecked, listened with upturned heads ; 
the thread of water gazed at the blue sky 
in quiet wonder, the laughter of the trees 
sank to a reverential murmur, the gentle 
South Wind alone breathed a low, soft 
threnody. 

Well might the bees, the birds, the 
water, the trees, hush their voices in rev- 
erence, for some wondrous power had 
wrought enchantment there, and lo, be- 
hold, the transformation! The field of 
waving corn had vanished and in its 
place, as far as eye could reach, were seen 
the silvery garments and the nodding 
plumes of tall and graceful Indians. Mo- 
tionless they stood with gaze turned to- 
ward the sun, their lips moving as if in 
devotion, and then, like the music of rain 
on summer leaves, arose a tender song of 
praise. 

Again the reverent silence fell and 
those misty figures, with uplifted gaze, 
seemed to thrill with the pulsations of in- 
definable life. The faces glowed with an 
expression of intense joy, the silvery gar- 
ments swayed gently in unison as some 
subtile power filled them with new exal- 
tation. 

‘*What means it ?’’ questioned the Si- 
lence. 

Then from the phantom host came a 
low, intense voice, soft as a breath, thrill- 


ing as the tones of love, gentle as the fall-- 


ing dew that kisses the fragrant rose, and 
in rhythmical cadences told the story of 
the long-hidden mystery 

‘* How fair it is to stand again in the 
presence of the gracious summer, the 
warm sun. looking into our hearts and 
leaving there its warmth and golden 
beauty! The soft dews and the gentle 
rains bathe our brows in the wine of purity 
and leave on our lips the nectar of immor- 
tality. The zephyrs laden with spirit 
fruits bring us feasts of which others know 
not. The moist mold at our feet grows 
glad and generous, and gives us bounti- 
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fully from the storehouse of her wealth. 
And we? We treasure these blessings 
and from their abundance build us beau- 
teous temples of green and gold,—not sel- 
fishly build we for our glory only, but 
that others may rise to call us blessed.’’ 

A low sigh rippled down the line, the 
look of exaltation faded to give place to 
one of sadness, and the voice that now 
took up the narrative trembled with pain. 

‘“We were born of supreme self-sacri- 
fice, and the day that saw the miracle is 
recorded not, but is sacred alone in the 
memory of the Great Spirit. It was long, 
long ago, and these plains were glowing 
brown and unbroken beneath the autumn 
sun. The dark men of the forest prepared 
for the long fast of winter by searching the 
woods and plains for herbs and nuts to 
last the long, cold moons until the spring- 
time came again, but none could they 
find that held in their hearts the strength 
of summer days. 

‘‘The meager supply lasted but a little 
time, and a grievous season came and 
there was no food. Wan Want stood at 
many a wigwam door, or sat beside the 
lodge fire, or nestled amid the blankets 
of our people which dwelt beside the roll- 
ing inland sea. 

“‘Tt was there Mondamin dwelt in his 
warm, thatched wigwam. The pure Mon- 
damin, sachem of his tribe, who ever 
looked with eager gaze toward the Great 
Spirit, seeking those things that help his 
people. 

‘*Now with wan Want sitting beside 
his smoldering fire, ever turning toward 
him great, pleading eyes and breathing a 
sobbing sigh, clutching at Mondamin with 
his long skeleton fingers of direst woe, 


. what wonder that the pure mind of the 


chief turned tender thoughts toward those 
who suffered most! That his heart should 
thrill with untold desire to help, to give! 
but, alas! there was nothing to give. 


“Pale and gaunt with long fasting, 


Mondamin sat pondering how to procure 
food for his suffering people. Thoughts 
of the summer fruits, of the autumn nuts, 
of the birds and beasts that now had gone 
to other climes, where the sun shone as 
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in summer, filled his mind. Grief wrapped 
him about as with a heavy mantle, for it 
was not for this one season that he pon- 
dered, but thought of the many coming 
winters made him sorrowful. 

“After long meditation beside his wig- 
wam fire, with that sad company ever at 
his side, came a vision of those weary 
years when this unbidden guest must 
come if there were no way to provide 
food for winter’s use. In his vision he 
saw how the food could be supplied, and 
how the warmth and light of summer 
could be made to soften the rigors of the 
long, dreary winter. 

‘“‘The laggard spring returned, the 
flowers bloomed, happy birds builded 
their nests and sang in the trees, the 
South Wind chased away the snow and 
ice, and rippled the wide blue sea and 
breathed his incense over the wakened 
earth. 

‘*Mondamin rose, his face glowing with 
the generous, the high resolve, and, call- 
ing his people about him, said : 

“**My Well Beloved, when the winter 
was upon us and the time of our need so 
great, the Great Spirit showed me how 
useful grain might grow to feed you in the 
cold, icy days. Tome he gave the knowl- 
edge of what elements must be used to 
make the perfect type, for it must be such 
as stores the wealth of summer’s golden 
sunshine in its heart. It must be such as 
will not decay with the touch of destroy- 
ing time. It must be such as will not 
perish with the chilling winds. And that 
this food may grow I must watch and fast 
until the autumn moons come again that 
every atom may be in its rightful place. 
Yonder by the singing waves will I build 
my lodge, and there you must leave me 
until the white frost comes and covers the 
leaves and makes them fall to the ground. 
Then seek me, and see the gift I shall 
have to offer you.’ 

‘*When he had spoken he withdrew 
and went to build his lodge by the great 
inland sea, where the dews distilled their 
sweetness, where the sun smiled all day, 
and where the waves murmured their 
melody of peace. 





‘*There Mondamin raised a little mound 
of soft, black earth, and gathered sun- 
beams and dew and rain and soft leaf 
mold and subtile soul of life, and laid 
them in the mound beside the silvery sea. 

‘Days followed days, and the planted 
germs thrilled with the glad music of the 
summer and lifted high their heads in 
feathery plumes, and waved their long 
arms in the sweet air, and rejoiced to live 
because Mondamin’s pure and gentle soul 
caressed, and nourished them. 

“At last the autumn waned, and Mon- 
damin’s people, who had remembered 
his words, went to seek him as he had 
told them. They found his lodge and 
there beside it the mound where grew 
the wondrous grain. No longer green, 
but fair, with warm, brown tints, and, 
hidden by the silken tassels of its robes, 
hung bountiful treasures of rich food. 
Alas! there, too, upon the mound Mon- 
damin’s body lay, the spirit gone into the 
golden grain, a perpetual sacrifice for 
those he loved so well.’’ 

Again the voice was still, but the Silence 
questioned not. The oaks were awed 
and drooped their leaves; the brook 
crept silently among the grasses; the 
South Wind made no sound; only the 
Sunshine smiled over the phantom host. 

Once more the voice took up the re- 
frain and said : 

‘*Then followed happy days. Nomore 
wan Want sat down within the dark men’s 
lodge. Summer beauty gleamed amid 
the winter's blasts, and none forgot the 
sacrifice, but all laid aside full store to offer 
during the new moons of harvest time, 
that Mondamin’s memory should be sa- 
cred evermore. 

‘*But, O those happy days are gone! 
Our brothers have passed away and the 
sacrifice of love is lost. We who stand 
here gathering the richness of the sum- 
mer sunshine in our hearts are no more 
the beloved of Man. We gratify his pride, 
garner treasures that we may minister to 
his cattle and add gold to his storehouse ; 
but he loves us not. 

‘*O, that those happy days might come 
again! That he who plants us here;might 
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know that the elements gathered from 
nature’s bounty are wealth of summer 
stored for winter blessings. O, that he 
might know and appreciate the gift of 
supreme self-sacrifice, and see that in us 
lies the mystery of infinite love !’’ 


The voice ended in a low moan, and 
was answered by the oaks in a wistful 
sigh; the brook murmured plaintively 
and the threnody of the South Wind rose 
above it all. But the Sunlight smiled, for 
it saw naught but rows of waving corn. 





A BRUSH WITH THE INDIANS. 


A SKETCH DRAWN FROM FRONTIER LIFE IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


By R. E. DEAN. 


OME of us were lying on our bunks 
sleeping, some were reading, and 
some were gathered around the table, 
over which a blanket had been spread, 
playing seven-up, when we were startled 
by the bugler’s call of assembly and the 
sharp, brisk commands of the non-com- 
missioned officers: ‘‘ Fall in, fall in, out- 
side and fall in, everybody !”’ 

As we fell into line and faced to the 
front we were informed the Indians had 
again begun their depredations. We 
were ordered to prepare immediately for 
a two months’ campaign against the 
Apaches. 

In a few minutes the bugle rang out 
the stirring call of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,”’ 
and away we rushed to the corral for our 
horses. 
stands that call! Before the bugle’s call 
had died away and before we appeared 
at the entrance of the corral, the horses 
were pawing, stamping and neighing with 
delight. 

Hastily saddling and bridling oursteeds, 
we leaped into our saddles and were soon 
galloping away to the south and west. 
All afternoon we rode, and towards night 


How well a cavalry horse under- ° 


we saw indications of the whereabouts of 
the band we were seeking. 

Our scouts had discovered a large, fresh 
Indian trail. They rapidly followed it up 
for about eight miles when suddenly they 
discovered ‘‘smoke signals.’’ Indians 
have a system of signals for long distance 
communication. These ‘‘smoke signals”’ 
are visible at a great distance. Wecould 
see, near the tops of some of the moun- 
tains, tall columns of smoke rising straight 
into the air. These columns seemed to 
precede us and to grow more numerous 
as we advanced. 

To make a smoke signal the Indians 
resort to some commanding hill or moun- 
tain, both to insure being seen at a great 
distance and to keep the smoke from be- 
ing taken for that of acamp fire. A pit 
is dug in the ground, a small fire built 
therein, and the latter covered with damp 
grass or resinous boughs. As soon as 
the dense volume of smoke which results 
begins to rise a blanket is held horizon- 
tally over it. When the space beneath is 
full of smoke the blanket is quickly re- 
moved sideways and as quickly brought 
back again. When managed in this way 
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the smoke ascends in round puffs, which 
can be seen at a great distance. The 
single smoke, ascending continuously, 
means, ‘‘ Lookout! Soldiers are coming.”’ 

We came here in sight of some high 
bluffs, over which these signals were 
ascending. We galloped up to their base 
and halted at the entrance of a ravine be- 
tween the bluffs. The landscape here- 
abouts is of the well-known Southwestern 
type—superb, broad and barren —the 
cloud shadows effectively playing upon 
the mount, which was covered with a 
dense growth of brush. 

While we were debating on what move 
to make next, one of our troop noticed 
something moving on the top of the 
bluffs and directed attention to it. By 
the aid of a field-glass we could see that 
it was an Indian scout. 

On the war-path the Indians keep a 
scout far in advance of the main body, 
but still keep him in sight. If he is seen 
to ride very rapidly in a circle it means 
that every Indian must reach him as 
quickly as possible. Should the scout, 
after so riding, suddenly secrete himself, 
everybody must do the same. It means 
that the enemy is close at hand and too 
numerous to be attacked. 

It was decided to send two scouts up 
the ravine to see if the Indians were in 
the immediate neighborhood. As the 
men left we dismounted to rest our horses, 
number one of each set of fours holding 
the horses of each set, while numbers 
two, three and four prepared for battle. 

When our scouts had reached a point 
‘about eight hundred yards from us, we 
saw them suddenly turn and hasten to- 
ward us. They had taken but a few 
steps when we saw two puffs of white 
smoke and saw them fall; then the re- 
ports of rifles reached us. 

It was evident the bluffs were alive with 
Indians, although not one exposed him- 
self. One of our scouts never moved 
after being shot; we supposed he was 
killed immediately. But the other rolled 
and cried in great agony. Sound travels 
a long ways and is heard distinctly in 


these hills, and every moan of our com- 
rade touched and maddened us. 

Our captain wished to charge up the 
ravine with his troop, gather up the dead 
and wounded before they were scalped, 
and retreat to the command again. The 
captain of the senior troop would not 
permit it. 

‘IT do not ask any man to go where I 
will not lead and be the last to leave,’’ he 
said, nearly crying with vexation. 

‘* No, Captain,’’ said his superior, ‘‘ you 
would be ambushed, and more would be 
lost than gained by it.’’ 

Our horses were exposed to the fire of 
the Indians, and occasionally one was hit 
and fell with a moan of pain. The puffs 
of white smoke that issued from the 
bushes and rocks above us were followed 
by the screams of bullets, which struck 
with vicious spits in the sand about us. 
The firing increased until several of our 
number were hit and a few killed. 

One Indian, who was handsomely dec- 
orated with all the ornaments usually 
worn by a chief when engaged in a fight, 
stepped boldly into view and not over 
forty feet from our moaning comrade, 
and began mocking his cries. 

‘White man,squaw ; heap cry,”’ he said. 

‘Oh! Oh!”’ groaned the wounded man. 

‘““Oh! Oh!” jeered the redskin. 

‘‘Somebody steady my horse while I 
fire,’’ said Sergeant Walsh of our troop, 
‘*and I will see if I can get that fellow.”’ 

I held his horse, while he laid his Spring- 
field carbine across the pommel of his 
saddle and, adjusting the sight on his 
gun,.sent a wicked, careful shot. We 
watched some seconds for the little: puff 
of dust cut up by the ball, which fell a 
trifle short. Then rapidly, before the 
savage had time to leap away, he jerked 
down his gun and raised the sight a notch 
higher, and sent another hea\vy ball on its 
mission. 

With a shriek the Indian leaped straight 
into the air and then rolled behind some 
bushes. That put an end to any more 
redskins exposing themselves to our fire. 
The fight was continued until dark, but 
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the Indians still annoyed us by firing 
down upon us from the bluffs. 

We expected the Indians to escape 
under cover of the night. And our ex- 
pectations were realized, for, long before 
the first streaks of dawn began to light 
up the eastern horizon, the Indians had 
ceased firing. 

We struck out on their trail as soon as 
it became light enough to see, and soon 
came to the spot where they had am- 
bushed our two companions. We again 
set out in hot pursuit, and the warriors 
turned back to give us battle. The In- 
dians were evidently only fighting to give 
their families and village a chance to get 
away. It could be easily seen that their 
village was a large one, consisting of 
about two hundred lodges. ; 

The Indians set the grass on fire be- 
tween them and us, in order to secure as 
much delay as possible. We kept up a 
running fight for the remainder of the 
day, the Indians repeatedly attempting 
to lead us off the track of their flying vil- 
lage, but their trail was easily followed, 
as they were continually dropping tepee 
poles, camp kettles, and all heavy articles 


belonging to them. They were evidently 
scattering, but it was not hard for us to 
keep on the main trail. 

When darkness set in our command 
went into camp, it being useless to try to 
follow the Indians after nightfall. Late 
in the afternoon of the next day we dis- 
covered the Indians going over a hill 
some distance ahead of us, and when 
they saw that they would be overtaken, 
the main body turned back once more to 
fight us; but they were continuously 
driven back, until darkness set in, and 
we camped again for the night. 

Next morning we noticed the trail 
spread out like a fan, showing that the 
Indians had scattered in every direction. 
The Indians were traveling night and 
day, and it was useless to follow them 
any farther, as they had been pushed so 
hard and given such a scare that they 
would not be likely to return very soon 
to that part of the country. 

We returned to our post leisurely, ar- 
riving in about a week, and settled down 
to our usual routine, and were soon play- 
ing seven-up again as when we left in 
such a hurry. 


MAJESTY. 


HENE’ER I look upon this mighty tree, 
Standing alone on the wide-stretching plain, 
I think once more how, often and again, 
The winds have tried it, yet could never be 
So fierce, so strong, as to gain victory ; 
For it has ever bent and let them strain ; 
And even lightning-bolts have pierced in vain 
Its rugged trunk. It aye seems unto me 
Symbolic of all grandest things that are: 
The ocean tides which nothing may abate, 
The Night that falls not early or too late, 
The punctual power which men have named a star, 
A strongest soul, content to move or wait 
Or whether hope be near or very far. 


William Francis Barnard. 
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“THE MARCH TO THE SEA.” 


A REVIEW. 


By THE 


*“* "T’HE March to the Sea” !* What a 
flood of memories is started by 
the words! In the whole history of the 
War for the Union no other army move- 
ment, not even the tragic battle-march 
through the Wilderness, so strongly stirs 
the imagination, so gratifies the 
inborn love of the adventurous, 
as that bold march of Sherman 
through the heart of the enemy’s 
country to a conjunction with 
Grant’s eastern army, and the 
consequent downfall of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

It was fitting that the poet 
who gave to that campaign in 
the enemy’s country its name in 
history and in songt should 
write the epic of the March to 
the Sea. 

But some are sure to say right 
here that the poem under the 
title in the volume before us is 
not an epic. Why is it not? 
Does it not, quite as much as 
the AEneid, sing of arms and the 
hero? Does it not concern it- 
self chiefly with humanity under 
a variety of trying circum- 
stances? Does not the chief 


EDITOR. 


jective? To besure, one finds no touch of 
the supernatural in the entire work ; but 
to insist on the supernatural as essential to 
an epic is to declare that the era of epic 
poetry, like that of the sling and cross- 
bow, is past. The supernatural belongs 





interest in the narrative center Loaned by the ARENA Publishing Company, Boston. 


around events? Is not the treat- 
ment of the theme simple, 
straightforward, and yet abounding in 
episodes? Is the poem not strongly ob- 


*“The March to the Sea.”’ by Major 8. H. M. 
Byers. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
$1.25. in cloth ; 50 cents, in paper. 

+ Major Byers is best known to many of our 
readers as the author of the popular War 
poem, ** Sherman’s March tothe Sea,” written 
while its author was a prisoner of war in 
Columbia. When Sherman took Columbia, 
as he says in his Memoirs, a copy of the poem 
was handed him by a prison comrade of the 
poet. He liked it, sent for its author, and 
gave him a provisional position on his staff. 
In THE MIDLAND of January. 1894, Major 
Byers tells the interesting story of the cir- 
cumstances accompanying the production of 
his now historic poem. [ED. 


“THE TRUMPETER.”’ 


to the childhood of literature, to lyric 
and dramatic not less than epic verse. 
As used by Homer and Sophocles it was 
a source of strength, but it has no place 
in play or poem which has for its theme 
the deeds of men who themselves were 
free from belief in the supernatural. 
After a second reading of Major Byers 
‘*March to the Sea,”’ we find it not easy 
to be moderate in praise of it. It is pre- 
eminently ¢4e poem of the War. What 
other can be placed alongside it? We 


’ 
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know no other poetry of the War of 
the Rebellion worth recalling, except 
here and there a note of exultation or 
of anguish, a bit of description, or a 
touch of sentiment. But here is a vol- 
ume of about one hundred and fifty 
pages which abounds in exalted nar- 
rative and thrilling episodes. It has for 
its theme a great campaign, the like 
of which, as Grant says, has not been 
read of in history. The book is more 
than a surprise ; it is a revelation of the 
possibilities for epic poetry that lie in 
modern themes. One reads it with that 
sense of elation which rarely comes to 
the readers of books after the Robinson 
Crusoe and Arabian Nights period of his 
youth. 

The poem is fittingly dedicated ‘‘ to 
them who marched with Sherman to the 
Sea.’’ 

The prelude of eight stanzas is full of 
promise to those who would “ know of 
things that half forgotten are,’’ of heroic 
deeds and heroes in the War. Such 
stanzas as these start the echoes that have 
long slumbered in the soul : 


Think that you hear a bugle sounding yet, 
nd see a camp within a forest fair, 
White rows of tents amidst the green aisles 


set, 
And silent sentries slowly walking there. 


See once again the bivouacs in the wood, 
And soldiers sleeping where the shadows 


The oaks and pines, that centuries have 
And glorious moonlight shining over all. 
The first part of the poem is a haunting 

picture of ‘‘ The Silent City,’”’ Atlanta,— 

made silent by the departure of its citi- 
zens under General Sherman’s orders. 

This first picture is so strong and the 

swing of the verse in which it is embodied 

is so musical that one fears for the poet, 

—fears lest he has keyed his song so high 


that the height cannot be sustained to the’ 


end. Was silence ever more complete 
than as here pictured? 


Grass grew at will in every empty street, 
And roses bloomed on every garden wall, 
And sweetbriar climbed with dear and noise- 

less feet ; 
One almost thought to hear the blossoms fall, 
Or the bright moonlight, as it shone apace, 
It was so silent in that wondrous place. 


In camp outside this Silent City the 
men of Sherman’s army lie waiting or- 
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ders. The order is finally given and the 
stirring ‘‘Soldiers’ Song,’’ ‘‘Fall in, fall in, 
good news has come,’’ breaks in upon 
the measured verse of the story. The 
firing of Atlanta is vividly pictured. The 
army then takes up its seaward march. 
Then ‘follow in quick succession many 
stirring incidents of the march. 

The next interlude is a touching poem 
entitled ‘‘ Doris ’’— the story of two com- 
rades and one of them killed. 


My Doris’s horse is brown, 
And my good steed is gray, 
We've ridden them up and down 
On many a battle day. 


“Charge, cavalry, charge !”’ 
Little it is to me, 

Whether I live or whether I die, 
Or whether I reach the sea. 


The long and anxious waiting of the 
North for news from Sherman’s lost army 
is next described : 

“ They all are lost,” so rumor darkly said, 
“In the deep forest. and their leaders dead.” 

The nightly flow of soul around the 
camp-fire develops several stirring war 
poems, such as ‘‘With Corse at Alla- 
toona.’’ 

One of the best poems in the book is 
the simple ‘‘ Ballad of John Brown,”’ ren- 
dered in the smooth-flowing measure of 
Scott, beginning — 


“By old North Elba’s hill-girt town, 
A shepherd, dressed in homely brown.’ 


’ 


As we near the end we vividly see the 
strong central figure of the tragedy : 


Writhing upon his cot of hay, 
Unconquered the old hero lay, 
Though pitiless around him stood 
His captors thirsting for his blood. 
Unmoved he heard the judge’s cry, 
“Away with him, and let him die.” 
Unmoved and tearless saw them come 
To lead him to his fearful doom ; 
The scaffold saw, but not afraid, 
He walked as if an angel stayed 
Close by his side and bade him hear, 
Above the rabble’s shout and jeer, 
Beyond the scaffold, dark and grim. 
The far-off bells that tolled for him. 


A memory-clinging picture is that of 
the bondsmen scattering afar the report 
of the army’s coming,— 

How down the roads a glorious army went, 

“A million men, each with a shining sword, 
Their camp-fires lighting all the firmament 

As might have shone the camp-fires of the 
How in the woods he heard their trumpets 


blow, 
“ Like to the horns that threw down Jericho.” 
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Then there is that picture of the camp 
at night,— 
Still in that forest round their bivouac fires. 
The soldiers gossip far into the night : 
Some of adventure ; some, their heart’s de- 
sires ; 
To far-off homes some send their fancy’s 
flight. 


Now many a night, around the soldiers’ fires, 
In the dim light was seen the bondsman’s 


Women ond maids, young men and gray- 
haired sires, 

While tales they told of their down-trodden 
And conan ther sung, for music still was his; 

Wrongs had not robbed the poor slave's 

power of this. 

The story of the two armies on oppo- 
site sides of the river joining in ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home,” led by the Union and 
Confederate bands, is beautifully told un- 
der the title ‘‘At the River.” 

Another interlude, the most spirited of 
all, is the chaplain’s tale of Andrews and 
his men. 

‘War Violets"’ is a pathetic picture of 
a lad found dead in the midst of field 
violets. The story of ‘“‘ Ponce,” the Cap- 
tain’s dog, found ‘‘ dead by the Captain’s 
side,’’ would have been at least as effec- 
tive had the prediction of immortality for 
the noble animal been omitted. 

‘* Kilpatrick’s Cavalry Charge ’’ some- 
how breaks the pleasurable flow of the 
poem. We instinctively turn away from 
the slaughter, and close our ears to ‘‘ the 
thud of our slashing blades on the stub- 
born heads of the men in gray.”’ 

Nothing in the tale more thoroughly 


arouses enthusiasm than the picture of 
that army’s first sight of the sea: 


But On a day, while tired and sore they 
went 
Across some hills wherefrom the view was 
free, 
A sudden shouting down the lines was sent ; 
They looked and cried, “/t is the sea! the 
sea!” 
And all at once a thousand cheers were 
heard. 
And all the army shout the glorious word. 


Not since that day when the great Genoese 
Placed his proud feet upon a new-found 


world. 
Had such glad shouts gone up to heaven as 
these, 
When to the breeze the old flag was un- 
urled, 
And all the army in one mighty song 
Passed the glad news, “‘/t ts the sea,” along. 


Bronzed soldiers stood and shook each other’s 
hands ; 

Some wept for joy, as fora brother found ; 

And down the slopes and from the far-off 


sands, 
They thought they heard already the glad 
soun 
Of the old ocean welcoming them on 
To that great goal they had so fairly won. 


Now all at once things sad turned into gay, 
The very swamps seemed changed to fairy 
green, 
No longer dull the fields about us lay, 
Turned to enchantment the inglorious 
scene ; 
Forgot the weariness, the toil, the pain ; 
Forgot were e’en our hapless buried slain. 
The storming of Fort McAllister, a 
feeling tribute to the martyred President, 
the march to the nation’s Capital, the 
Grand Review, the parting cheer — and 
we have reached the end of the story, 
—with the conclusion firmly fixed in the 
mind that ‘‘The March to the Sea” isa 
great poem,—the crowning work of 


Iowa’s foremost poet. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


WiTH this number of THE MIDLAND 
begins Col. John W. Emerson’s “ Life of 
Grant in the West,’’ which has been 
eagerly looked for by many, because of 
its promise to present to the public, not 
a scholar’s analytical study of General 
Grant’s character and career, not a mass 
of technical details concerning battles, 
marches, sieges and assaults ; but, rather, 
a simple story told by one who personally 
knew Grant, the citizen, from the old 
ante-bellum days when the self-retired 
army officer was “farming it” near St. 
Louis; on whose ‘‘place”’ in Ironton 
Grant, the soldier, made his first head- 
quarters in Missouri; in whose heart is 
the undying glow of a friendship dating 
back to and beyond the intimacy which 
there sprang up; and for whom the re- 
vered widow and honored eldest son of 
the General entertain the warmest regard 
and the highest respect. 

The American people are not yet ready 
for the scholar’s analytical study of the 
great soldier of the War — that will come 
when the material of which such a study 
can alone be made is all in. If we mis- 
take not, the people want tle touch 
which a personal friend can impart to a 
narrative of this kind. They would see 
the man behind the soldier, as he is re- 
flected upon the memory and the heart 
of his friend. They would know more 
of the man’s heart history; they would 
touch the secret springs of his nature that 
they may see what motives were behind 
the deeds that made him famous. For 
these reasons the public will follow Col- 
onel Emerson's simple and well-told story 
with a steadily growing interest. The 
young, to whom the real Grant has been 
more or less obscured, by adulation or 
detraction, will find the story far more 
attractive and infinitely more instructive 
than any historical novel of the period. 
Veterans of the War will feel again the 
touch of elbows as Colonel Emerson re- 
lates the story of Grant’s Mississippi 


Valley campaigns. All who admire the 
sterling integrity, the unflinching courage 
and the genuine simplicity of our great 
General, will find rare gratification in 
reading the work begun in the present 
number. 

* * * 

NEARLY two years ago, in THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY of January, 1895, Hon. 
George F. Parker, American Consul at 
Birmingham, England, vigorously urged 
a fitting celebration of Iowa’s semi-cen- 
tennial as a State. Until Mr. Parker's 
paper appeared, no one had directed pub- 
lic attention to the subject. The press, 
the ever ready promoter of all ‘‘ enter- 
prises of great pith and moment,” com- 
pelled the public to take up the subject. 
The masses once interested, all else was 
easy of attainment. The popular interest 
grew so great that the last Legislature 
made an appropriation of $10,000 for the 
celebration, making the appropriation de- 
pendent, however, on the raising of the 
same sum by the city of Burlington, the 
first Capital of the State, in which it was 
generally conceded the celebration should 
be held. Burlington responded to the 
State’s challenge, and the celebration 
was thus assured. The event promises 
to be a notable one in the history of Iowa 
and of the Mississippi Valley. It will be 
all this magazine editorially claimed for 
it from the first, both as an educator and 
as a healthful stimulus to patriotism. 
The date of the anniversary is October 
1-8. A Coliseum has been erected for 
the assemblage. The Governor and sur- 
viving ex-Governors of the State will par- 
ticipate. Major S. H. M. Byers will read 
a poem written for the occasion. A vast 
chorus of voices from all parts of the 
State will provide music for the several 
sessions, the Mississippi River will be 
brilliantly lighted for the water carnival, 
and oratory and reminiscence will have 
free course and be glorified. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Bohemian, of Cincinnati, 
has ceased its labors for the working over 
of poor conventional humanity into that 
go-as-you-please frame of mind suggested 
by its title-page. Its suspension is to us 
a matter of regret, for we had hoped it 
would survive the mistake made at the 
outset —in assuming that there is any- 
thing in bohemian life worth seriously 
commending — and would, later, join the 
other inland magazines in an earnest all- 
around attempt to convince the public 
that in this great country there are, or 
ought to be, other literary centers than 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


* * 
* 


WHILE California, on the west, and 
several of the Eastern States, and Middle- 
Western, are agitating the Traveling Li- 
brary, Iowa, following the lead of pio- 
neer New York, has inaugurated the 
movement. 

* * * 

‘*T KNOw the poemsare very imperfect, 
but they came straight from my heart,’’ 
writes a young contributor. Knowing, 
as she says, that her work was ‘‘very im- 
perfect,’’ and having already received 
from the heart all the heart had to con- 
tribute, our correspondent should have 
gone at her poem “in cold blood” and, 
without parting company with any good 
thing traceable to the affections or the 
emotions, should have revised the poem 
until the discovered faults were all elimi- 
nated. 

* * * 

WHEN we read the advance announce- 
ments of fabulous prices paid by name- 
hunting publishers for the latest Kipling, 
or Barrie, or Stephen Crane manuscript, 
and afterwards read the much-advertised 
story, or sketch, or poem, we recall the 
query of Poor Richard, and wonder if it 
isn’t possible for even a very rich and 
very ambitious publisher to pay too dear 
for his whistle. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mr. Frank W. Calkins writes from 
Wyoming, Wisconsin (where he has been 
spending the summer engaged in original 
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research for future literary work), giving 
the welcome information that his serial, 
“The Young Homesteaders,’’ will be 
continued on into the coming year. The 
story has grown upon the author since 
the first draft was submitted to the editor 
— and, as we have reason to know, it has 
grown upon our readers. It promises to 
include a wide range of interesting experi- 
ences on the farm, in the field, and in the 
farm home. Tomand Maisie are already 
part of the thought life of many a boy and 
girl —and their parents, too. The wolf- 
hunt described in the present number will 
be voted the most stirring story of adven- 
ture contributed to magazine literature 
thus far this year. It will be noted that 
the author has changed the word ‘‘three ”’ 
to “four’’ in the sub-title, making it 
read ‘‘A History of Four Years’ Life in 
Dakota.”’ 

‘‘A Drama of Doodle-Bugs ”’ is the title 
of the Prize Story in the July Competi- 
tion. Its author is Ruspy Rosser, of 
Butler, Missouri. This decidedly original 
and dramatically strong story of early 
Missouri life and adventure will be pub- 
lished in the November MIDLAND. 


Mrs. Reid wishes us to correct a lapse 
of memory which occurred in the Sep- 
tember number of this magazine in re- 
spect to her article in S¢#. Nicholas on 
Eugene Field. Her codlaborateur was 
Mrs. Roswell M. Field, author of some 
picturesque little plays for children. 


The engraving accompanying the able 
paper of Mr. William W. Phelps, in 
the present number, entitled, ‘‘ How 
Oregon was Saved to the Union, ”’ 
was kindly loaned by the Star Publishing 
Company of Chicago, publishers of an 
exhaustive and very valuable work by 
Dr. O. W. Nixon, literary editor of the 
Inter Ocean, entitled, ‘How Whitman 
Saved Oregon,’’ which work was pub- 
lished several months after the comple- 
tion of Mr. Phelps’ paper,— the result of 
original research and written without 
knowledge of the work of another on the 
same theme. The popular interest felt in 
the subject and in Dr. Nixon’s treatment 
of it is shown by the publisher’s an- 
nouncement that the work has already 
passed to its fifth edition. 

Miss Alice Monk, whose prize descrip- 
tive paper on Maoriland appears in this 
number, was formerly a teacher in New 
Zealand, but ts now an attaché of the 
Denver Republican. 

‘Ancient Civilization,’’ by George 
Shelley Hughs, is the work of a Des 
Moines author. We shall take pleasure 
in reviewing it next month. 


’ 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Hamlin Garland will soon begin the 
publication of his Life of Grant in M/- 
Clure’s Magazine. Biography is a new 
field of labor for Mr. Garland, but read- 
ers of that talented author’s latest and 
best work have a feeling that he can suc- 
ceed in anything he undertakes. 


‘*One.of the most promising of the 
newer story-writers of the central west,’’ 
says The Writer, ‘‘is Mr. J. Albert Smith, 
of Lincoln, Kansas. Several short stories 
from his pen have lately appeared in THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, of Des Moines. 
They reveal considerable power and 
constructive skill; the local coloring is 
strong and the characters are well 
drawn.”’ 


Nixon Waterman, the poet, in one 
stage of his development a Chicago jour- 
nalist, and earlier a Creston school-boy, 
is now editing the Z. A. W. Bulletin, of 
Boston, the organ of the wheelmen of the 
country. 


Opie Read promises a new novel in 
October, entitled, ‘‘My Young Master,’’ 
a tale of the South. 


The strong article in the September 
Atlantic is ‘* The Problem of the West,”’ 
an explanation of sentiment in the West 
and of the relations of the sections to 
each other, with special reference to the 


questions of the present campaign. Its 
author, Prof. Frederick J. Turner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, regards the 
Middle-Westerner as the true and typical 
American, a conclusion not likely to in- 
volve him in controversy with us Middle- 
Westerners ! 


The old North American Review has 
again changed hands, Lloyd Brice having 
sold it to David Munro for $140,000 —a 
price paid on its earnings during the past 
seven years. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Tv the Readers of The Midland: 

By a most lamentable mistake a poem ap- 
peared over my signature in the August 
number of this magazine which was not my 
own. I copied it from a newspaper, a year or 
so ago, intending to use it as a model; but, 
somehow, it got among my unpublished orig- 
inal poems, and as [ had forgotten all about 
the circumstance, I sent it to Mr. Brigham 
last June, honestly believing it to be my own. 
A correspondent discovered that it was not, 
however, and thinking it to be a case of liter- 
ary theft, wrote the editor that the real 
author was an English poet named Alling- 
ham. The lines “A Shore Scene.” as they 
appeared in THE MIDLAND, constitute the 
first stanza of a longer poem, ** Down On the 
Shore.” It is only right and just that credit 
should be given where it is due. No well- 
wisher of the literature of which THE MID- 
LAND is the mouth-piece regrets this occur- 
rence as much as I do, and [ hope that none 
of my literary friends in Lowa or elsewhere 
will regard it in any other light save as a 
careless and unfortunate blunder. 

E. W. MASon. 

Council Bluffs, [a., Aug. 20, 1896. 


THE MIDLAND BOOK TABLE. 


To those who love to view the under side of 
life, its strange fortunes and misfortunes, 
Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s latest work,* “The 
Puppet Booth,” will be a fascinating study. 
It is the most modern book which any Amer- 
ican writer has yet produced; newer than 
Anthony Hope, Ibsen or Maeterlinck. al- 
though some of their writings are burlesqued 
therein; a weird study of life in all its broad 
expanse, with sly thrusts at the romanti- 
cists. the symbolists and the impressionists; 
but on the whole a new creation, so new and 
so modern that the literary world does not 
yet know what to make of it 

“The Puppet Booth” is aseries of little 
plays, in which the tragical, the fantastic 
and the quaintly humorous are strangely 
commingled; but all of them, whether tragic- 
al, fantastic or humorous, are vivid scenes 
in Shadow Land. It is as if the Goddess Per- 
sephone had captured the author on a day 
when he was unaware of her presence, and 
had carried him by force on one of her wintry 
journeys to Hades; placing him fora brief 
space in some somber cave with the com- 
mand that he should write down his darkest 
thoughts in the blackest of ink. 

“At Saint Judas’s” is one of the most un- 


*The Century Company, New York. 


canny stories ever related of a wedding, the 
introductory lines from Dante's ** Inferno,” 
“Al fondo che divora 
Lucifero con Guida.” 

and the title of the play, preparing the mind 
of the reader for the final catastrophe. Much 
of it is symbolical, the painted figures in the 
octagonal windows being endowed with tem- 
porary life and taking a minor part in the 
drama, as the chorus does in a Greek play. 
At the start, the two realistic figures a the 
Best Man and the Bridegroom (friends who 
,ate, slept and lived together as did Beaumont 
and Fletcher of old) are introduced. By a 
few rapid strokes the different characters of 
the two men are revealed. The Best Man, 
whose nature is half feminine, loves the 
Bridegroom with the jealous, exacting affec- 
tion of a woman, and has intrigued to pre- 
vent this marriage. Against these intrigues, 
although not being abie to discover their 
source, the Bridegroom has steadily battled 
with all the determination of a dominant, 
masculine will. While standing in the sac- 
risty waiting for the Bride to come, the Best 
Man reveals to the Bridegroom that he is the 
author of the intrigues, and attempts by 
force to prevent the Bridegroom from join- 
ing the Bride at the altar. With the stern 
seleatioemness of the soldier, the Bridegroom 
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forces the Best Man to kill himself with his 
own sword in the sacristy, and, remorse- 
lessly walking over the dead body of his for- 
mer comrade, he passes out of the door and 
joins his Bride at the altar. The manner in 
which this scene is wrought up to the final 
catastrophe is masterly, but it is a blood- 
curdling story. Any one who knows Mr. 
Fuller would expect bes to write some time 
in his life a satire on human society some- 
thing like the puppet plays, just as it was 
foreordained that George Eliot should write 
one book like ** Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such”; but it is not his permanent mood, for 
nothing could be more humanely human, 
notwithstanding the concealed irony, than 
“Afterglow” and “The Story Spinner.” In 
“Afterglow” a great playwright retires from 
dramatic circles in a fit of spleen against his 
critic, manager and leading lady, to be en- 
tirely: forgotten by the fickle world. As he 
grows old, he becomes desperate and himself 
starts the report of his own death. A few 
columns appear in the newspapers in respect 
to him, and the leading lady, the manager 
and the critic, whom he regarded as foes, 
take a long journey in order to be present at 
his funeral. Thus Leopold Heiberg discov- 
ers, what some people never discover, “the 
yay back into the hearts of three good 
friends.” 


The transition from “ The Puppet Booth ” 
to Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s “The Cathedral 
Pilgrimage ’’* is not so sudden as one at first 

lance might imagine. Both Mr. Fuller and 
Mrs. Dorr love the cathedrals of Europe with 
an untiring affection. and both of them know 
how to summon at will the ghosts which 
haunt their stately pinnacles and towers. 
What matters it that one deals with the 
hoary past and the other with fiction? The 
Bridegroom and Best Man standing in the 
great octagonal room of sculptured stone 
“flooded with an endless dapple and ripple 
of variegated light,” seem quite as real as the 
figure of Emma, the Fair Maid of Normandy, 
“clad in sackcloth, with her fair hair di- 
sheveled, crying on the steps of the altar at 
Winchester, ‘Mother of Sorrows, help me, 
save me!’” For on the morrow (a morrow 
nine hundred years ago) Emma of Normandy, 
wife of Ethelred and mother of Edward the 
Confessor, is **to undergo, as a test of inno- 
cence, the fearful ordeal by fire; and to walk 
barefoot over the nine red-hot ploughshares 
placed yonder in the nave.” Winchester, 
says Mrs. Dorr, “is a place wherein to see 
visions and dream dreams,’’ and there she 
calls the roll of the Kings, Queens and 
Princes who, in splendid vestments, have 
come forward for a thousand years from the 
sedilia and knelt before the shrine; nor will 
she admit that the humble nave of Winches- 
ter Cathedral, where the first King of all 
England, Egbert the Saxon. marched to his 
crowning. was not part of the Winchester of 
to-day. Nowshe stops a moment to describe 
the christening of Prince Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry VII., who is “wrappede in a 
mantell of Cremsyn Clothe of Gold furred 
with Ermyn,” for “the wether is cowlde and 
fowlle” and the heir of England may take 
cold like any common baby; again, Mrs. Dorr 
happens, in her fortunate way, upon an ex- 
hibition of the relics of Mary Stuart in the 
Chapel of St. Thomas at Peterborough; she 
sees the veil which Mary wore to her execu- 
tion; the agate tankard from which she 
drank; the key that unlocked the water gate 
at Loch Leven. At Durham Cathedral, after 
describing this finest specimen of Norman 
architecture in England, where all is ‘“‘som- 
ber. massive, stately, magnificent in its 


*Macmillan & Co,, publishers. 


Titanic grandeur,” she carries us to the 
Galilee porch to view the severely plain 
sarcophagus-like tomb of the Venerable 
Bede, bearing the well known inscription. 
‘**Hac sunt in fossa Bedae venerabilis ossa.” 
Then with a merry twinkle in her eye, she 
tells of St. Cuthbert’s pronounced dislike to 
women: “When the nave of Durham was 
built, a line of dark frosterly marble, crossed 
by two central lines, was let into the stone 
flagging just west of the north and south 
doors. Over this line, in the earlier days, no 
woman's foot might step. She might not 
approach sanctuary, or high altar, or kneel 
at St. Cuthbert’s splendid shrine.” And yet 
it Was a woman’s voice and word after all 
which decided where St. Cuthbert’s bones 
should lie and the site of the Cathedral of 
Durham. The ye gy r on “The Glorious 
Trio,” descriptive of Lincoln, Peterborough 
and Ely Cathedrals. is perhaps the most de- 
lightful. since it gives Mrs. Dorr the oppor- 
tunity to mingle. in her charming way. 
legends, historical facts, quaint sayings and 
bits of description unrivaled for their grace 
and suggestiveness: for she has not alone 
the traveler’s eye and the poet’s high erected 
thought, but, in addition thereto. she has a 
style so exquisite and dainty that our 
younger writers might well envy her the 
possession of it. Here is a description of Ely 
in her happiest manner: ‘Tower on tower, 
pinnacle on pinnacle, turret on turret, all 
soaring together in Majestic Harmony, pierc- 
ing the far blue heavens, yet studded with 
bas-reliefs and crowned with statues. It was 
like the exuberance of nature, as if the vast 
pile had grown from pure delight of growing, 
with no help from human hands.” 





It would be difficult to select two books 
more unlike in tone. thought and point of 
view than Mrs. Dorr’s “A Cathedral Pilgrim- 
age” and Mrs. Elia W. Peattie’s ‘A Mountain 
Woman.’’* The one is the voice of the East, 
clear, sweet, peculiarly feminine, with the 
culture of the ages lurking in it; the other is 
the voice of the West. strong, resonant. sim- 
ple, primitive, sexless. Mrs Dorr inspires us 
with a love of the beautiful. Mrs. Peattie 
with the massive and elemental. One tells 
us the story of the Cathedrals and the Eng- 
lish homes within picturesque closes, the 
other describes the unfettered mountains and 
the fenceless prairies Yet. strange to 
say, the thought of one sometimes bears a 
fleeting. remote likeness to the idea of the 
other. When the Mountain Woman, for in- 
stance, was riding on the level prairies. she 
said. * It seems as if a part of the world had 
been taken down. It makes you feel lone- 
some, as if you were living after the world 
had begun to die. I had a terrible dream 
once. I dreamt that the mountains had all 
been taken down, and that I stood on a plain 
to which there was no end. The sky was 
burning and the grass scorched brown from 
the heat, and it was twisting as if it were in 
pain. And animals were crouching up and 
ooking up at that sky. They could not run, 
because there was no place to go.” When 
Mrs. Dorr visited Exeter and mfssed the 
flanking western towers, she thus describes 
her sensations: “The eye of the Cathedral 
observer has grown accustomed to the flank- 
ing western towers that lend their stern dig- 
nity to most of the facades; and at a first 
glance two pilgrims, at least, were conscious 
of a distinctly disturbing influence. though 
it was not easy to say just whence it came. 
For the west front was very beautiful There 
was no denying that. Was it the effect of the 
two receding stories? A forehead sloping 
backward does not add to the dignity of the 


*Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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human face divine. What effect might it 
not have on the face of a Cathedral? But 
one does not criticise the stars nor the high 
mountains, and of such are the Cathedrals.” 
“The Mountain Woman,” although a grand 
elemental type of Nature, does not so fitly 
belong to the soil as ‘The Michigan Man,” 
Luther Dallas. These axe-men of the North, 
like sailors, have their superstitions. Luther 
had a presentiment that he was todie by one 
of the trees. On one occasion he surprised 
his mates by leaving a tree standing likea 
sentinel, in what the boss considered a must 
unwoodman-like manner. The tree had 
somehow warned Luther of his doom, and he 
dared not touch it. But, accustomed to obey, 
at the command of the gang boss, he reluc- 
tantly, despairingly, went to his work. The 
tree seemed to him the embodiment of sor- 
row, but the axe in his practiced hand made 
clean, straight cuts in the trunk, now on this 
side, now on that. As he heard the weird 
moaning of the tree (its death song), he 
sprang aside and called to his comrades to see 
it fall. He had miscalculated its giant propor- 
tions, and so, standing spell-bound, watching 
the descending trunk, it fell on him and left 
him a human log worse than dead. The 
pathos of Western life, the cry of the sim- 
ple, the unlettered men who have to subdue 
a continent, is in “A Mountain Woman,” 
“The Three Johns” and “Two Pioneers.” 
These stories have the strength and vigor of 
the Westin them. They lack only one thing 
to make them great, and that is— style. 
MAryY J. REID. 


John Fiske’s “ Beginnings of New England” 
and Dr. John Brown’s later “ Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England” are rich additions to early 
Puritan history. Dr. Brown’s work* is writ- 
ten largely from the (broader) ecclesiastical 
point of view and less from the sociologic 
and philosophical one. Much space, neces- 
sarily, is devoted to the Pilgrim Church at 
Scrooby, and William Brewster is an heroic 
figure in his account of the movement 
which led to emancipation from _ the ty- 
ranny of the English Church, and to the 
establishment of freedom of conscience and 
a democratic form of local government in 
the New World. Indeed, Wiiliam Brewster 
may fairly be accounted the Father of New 
England and as such entitled to a place in 
history. The execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, without formal delivery of the signed 
and sealed death warrant, and without for- 
mal directions for its execution, enabled 
crafty Queen Elizabeth to shift the responsi- 
bility for that heinous act upon the shoulders 


of one of her ministers. Secretary of State. 


Davison, in whose presence the queen signed 
her relative’s death warrant, was the victim. 
This too-devoted servant was sent to the 
Tower, and incidentally his trusted lieuten- 
ant, young William Brewster, suffered re- 
verse of fortune and was checkmated at the 
beginning of a promising political career. 
It was only by shrewd management of the 
youthful diplomat’s friends that he suc- 
ceeded to an obscure appointment as Post of 
Scrooby. ‘“‘But for the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots.” says the learned commenta- 
tor, “there would have been no Pilgrim 
Church at Scrooby, or Leyden, no sailing of 
the Mayflower, and no Elder Brewster, with 
all his far-reaching influence in American 
life.” Surely the ways of Providence are 
past finding out. Nevertheless the keenly 
observant student of Seventeenth Century 
history must know that a Puritan exodus 


*“The Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” 
John Brown, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 


could not long have been delayed for want 
of a striking incident. That exodus, that 
movement for a larger liberty, was on the 
poceram for that century’s evolution. Yet 
t may well have happened that the coast of 
New Jersey, the reaches of the Delaware, or 
the hills of Virginia, should have witnessed 
the planting of the Puritan colonies, that 
different men and measures should have 
changed greatly the current of events in our 
earlier history. There is a shrewd practical 
lesson for the enlightened pect 2 in Dr. 
Brown’s unvarnished account of co-opera- 
tive work at Plymouth Plantation. Never, 
truly says the Listorian, could there have 
been, nor can there be in future, 2 com- 
munity more closely bound together in 
brotherly love, in mutual obligation and 
interest, than this little band of Pilgrims, 
owning all things in common and working 
together to achieve a common independence 
in the primitive village of Plymouth. Perse- 
cution, misfortune, fervid religious convic- 
tion and close association of years under 
beloved leadership, all united to cement this 
body of people in the ties of deepest trust 
and affection. Yet discontent with com- 
munal life forced the setting apart of some 
acres of land for the separate or individual 
use of all families and single persons, after 
which even the women and children set to 
work eagerly at planting and tilling the 
fields. Only thus were they enabled to pay 
the common debt of the colony and to 
achieve for it an honorable and independent 
standing. Dr. Brown’s book is indeed richly 
worth study. and ought to have a place side 
by side with Fiske in every school library in 
this country. FRANK W. CALKINS. 





‘* Field Flowers ”’ is the doubly signifi- 
cant title of an exquisitely beautiful col- 
lection of Eugene Field’s verse—beautiful 
not only in the quality of the verse, which 
has sung its way into the homes and the 
hearts ot thousands, but also in the artis- 
tic illustrations which grace the book. 
The art work in this elegant souvenir of 
the dead poet was a tribute of love from 
his artist friends, the purpose of the pro- 
jectors of the book, the Monument Com- 
mittee, being to create funds half of 
which shall be used for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and the other half to be turned 
over to Mrs. Field. The exquisite draw- 
ings are by Reginald B. Birch, W. E. 
Taylor, F. Hopkinson Smith, Frederic 
Remington, Mary Hallock Foote, A. B. 
Frost, Harry Fenn, and more than a 
score of other artists. It is with peculiar 
satisfaction that we turn the pages of this 
elegant book and find the familiar poems 
of Eugene Field thus beautifully illus- 
trated.* 


A handy little book for ready reference 
by club officers and others is a ‘‘Com- 
pendium and Question Book of Parlia- 
mentary Law,’’ by Lilian Cole Bethel, 
738 Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. Its 
price is 25 cents. 


*Send $1.10 to the Eugene Field Monument 
Fund, 180 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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White Bronze and Granite Monuments 
... AND STATUARY.... 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Orrice: Krees ART STORE. 
MENTION THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER OF TAINTER’S 
MAGAZINE. 

THE MIDLAND announced last month 
that it had assumed the subscription list 
of Tainter’s Magazine, of Lancaster, 
Wis., and Galena, Ill. Mr. Austin G. 
Tainter, the publisher of that magazine, 
writes: ‘‘I have talked with some of 
my newspaper friends and find that those 
who are acquainted with your magazine 
are very much pleased with it....I am well 
pleased with it, but your magazine is no 
stranger tome. I learned some time ago 
that it was onsale at the post-office news- 
stand at Lancaster. I have talked with 
many of the former patrons of my maga- 
zine, and find that they are well pleased 
with your periodical. The class of read- 
ers which you obtained from me is a little 
out of the ordinary. Taken as a whole, 
they are not given to trashy reading mat- 
ter, but patronize the best....I notice that 
THE MIDLAND is very extensively illus- 
trated. In this matter you have struck 
one of the key-notes of success. 





The result of the October 1st Competi- 
tion will be announced as follows: The 
Prize Poem will be announced in Novem- 
ber and will appear in December; the 
Prize Descriptive Paper will be announced 
in December and will appear in January ; 
the Prize Story will be announced in Jan- 
uary and will appear in February. 

Take notice, that in future competitions 
the announcements will be made in the 
following order,—first the poem, next the 
descriptive paper and third the story, and 
the poem, the paper and the story will 
each appear a month after the announce- 
ment. 

Rev. A. B. Shrader, United Brethren, 
Nevada, Iowa, writes, enclosing draft in 
full payment for the New Americanized 


Encyclopedia, and adds: ‘‘The N. A 
Ee. o. 20. Ek.” 
Printer’'s Ink well says: ‘The right 


medium with a thousand circulation is 
better than the wrong one with ten thou- 
sand.” Multiplying these figures by 
twenty, the magazine that goes directly 
into the 20,000 homes you want to reach 
is worth more than the magazine of 200,- 
ooo circulation that doesn’t get there. 


I seat myself, pen in hand, to thank 
you for the useful and delightful prize. 
Please commence THE MIDLAND in Oc- 
tober.—Rachel Gibson, McCune, Kansas, 
Twenty-Questioner. 

I received your Encyclopzedia the other 
day and think it a grand thing.—O. C. 
Hart, Cedar Rapids. 

THE MIDLAND’s purchase of 7aintéer’s 
Magazine gives it a good foothold in 
Wisconsin. We wish it the success it 
greatly deserves.— Repuddican, Lancaster, 
Wis. 

‘‘The Birthplace of Blaine,” by H. S. 
Hollingsworth, with illustrations, in the 
November MIDLAND. 

‘‘The University of Wisconsin,’ by 
Amos Parker Wilder, with illustrations, 
in the November MIDLAND. 

For fifty cents, we will mail to one ad- 
dress the five back numbers of the in- 
creasingly interesting serial, ‘‘ The Young 
Homesteaders,” which will run through 
the coming winter and spring months. 

The leading story of November will be 
a Kentucky story entitled, ‘‘A Mountain 
Laurel,’’ by Leigh Gordon Giltner, au- 
thor of “‘A Diana of the Sage-Brush,’’ 
published in a recent number of THE 
MIDLAND. A beautiful portrait of Miss 
Giltner will accompany the story. 

Mr. N. Tjernagel’s interesting and 
beautifully pictured * ‘On Foot in Egypt 
and Palestine’’ will be resumed next 
month. 

The romantic courtship of Lieutenant 
Grant and Miss Julia Dent will be the 
theme of the November installment of 
THE MIDLAND Life of Grant. 

Your magazine is surely a shining and 
leading light of the Northwest. Each 
number is a surprise and a delight to me, 
and I am sure I will enjoy ‘‘ Grant’s Life 
in the West’’ as much, if not more so, 
than if it was typed to the world by a big 
city, elephantine, old-time magazine.— 
E. S. Peterson, Fargo, N. D. 


We have many good comments on 
your excellent paper on the growth of 
the College, in your September number. 
I am gratified to see the growth of THE 
MIDLAND MonTHLY.—W. M. Beardshear 
President Iowa State College. 
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A well equipped and satisfactory mail order department — presided over 


by a corps of painstaking and intelligent assistants — who take a pride in 


knowing that everyone is pleased and satisfied. 





A stock of Dry Goods and Carpets that is absolutely right in quality and 
thoroughly up to date in every particular.—Whether ordinary or high class goods are 
desired the style is right! Samples of Dress Goods and Silks are submitted upon 
request. Information regarding anything in our line freely and promptly given. 


We are organized for your convenience,— don't hesitate to use us. 


YOUNKER BROS. 


stot ote Walnut Street, 


DES MOINES. IOWA. 





Publisher's Notes — Continued. 


‘*Where are you going my Iowa maid?” 
‘* For a magazine, kind sir,’’ she said, 
And he saw by her smile and the joy in 
her eye 
That a MrpDLAND MonrTHLY is what she 
would buy. 
— Sumner Journal. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


‘The Juggernaut of the Moderns,” 
by Rosa Hudspeth, of Des Moines, is re- 
viewed in the September Arena by Miss 
Edah (or Ida) Corvinus, also of Des 
Moines. Miss Corvinus pronounces it 
‘the book long looked for in America,”’ 
‘the greatest production of modern re- 
alistic literature in America.’’ After 
reading this high praise from a towns- 
woman, drawn out by a townswoman’s 
work, we await the appearance of the 
book with much interest. 

Benjamin F. Shambaugh, A. M., Ph. D., 
assistant professor in the State University 
of Iowa, is doing the State a service, 
through the State Historical Society of 
Iowa City, by the collection and republica- 
tion of documentary material relating to 
the history of Iowa. The first six num- 
bers are before us, giving a vast amount 
of matter relative to the Louisiana Pur- 


chase, the Territory of Missouri, the Ter- 
ritory of the Northwest, the Territory of 
Wisconsin, the Territory of Iowa, the 
admission of Iowa into the Union, the 
Constitution of 1844, etc. 


Prof. Frank L. McVey, author of ‘‘The 
Contest in the Maumee Valley,’’ in this 
number, has entered upon his duties as 
instructor in Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Though yet young 
in the twenties his contributions to politi- 
cal science are numerous and various, his 
latest being ‘‘ The Populist Movement,”’ 
a work evincing thorough research and a 
strong grasp upon the many factors enter- 
ing into the problem of economics. 


Mr. Charles Eugene Banks, the poet- 
editor, whose pathetic poem, ‘‘Alone,”’ 
in THE MIDLAND of June, 1894, evoked 
much praise from the critics, has removed 
from Chicago to Davenport and, with the 
help of his gifted wife, Carrie Wyatt 
Banks, is editing and publishing a re- 
markably bright periodical entitled The 
Weekly Outlook. 





Your MIDLAND grows better every 
issue, and I hear many good words for 
it.— Furman Tuttle, editor Journal, Web- 
ster City. 
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WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS. 
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FOOT-WEAR. 














FOR IRRIGATED LANDS, IOWA FARMS, 
SOUTHERN LANDS, 
DES MOINES HOMES OR ACREAGE, 


Always the latest and 25 per cent less 
than Chicago prices. Delivered to you 








ADDRESS: free. 
WM. H. HARWOOD, 
216 SIXTH AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA. W. L. WHITE SHOE CO., 
Mention THE MIDLAND. 506 WALNUT ST., DES MOINES, IA. 
Telephones. Hours 9 to sz a. m., 9 09 § p. m. PARKS, CEMETERIES AND PRIVATE 


Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. GROUNDS. 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, FRANK H, NUTTER, 


COR. FIFTH AND LocUST sTs., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
SPECIALTIES: 


EYE, EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. Landscape Architect 


OFFICE, Marquardt Block, Reom 808. ‘ 
and Engineer X X 
710 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 








How Do Your Eyes Feel ? 
How Does Your Head Feel ? 
It may be that you see as YOU LOOKING ,~ 4 
well as anyone and yet need dinner diversion, or do 
Spectacles. you want a pretty souvenir for 
Lawn Fete, Garden Party or other entertain- 


HARRY P. HOLMES, Expert Optician, ment? Write to me, enclosing stamp. 
gt E. Locust St., DES MOINES, Iowa. MRS. H. S. RUSSELL, Hudson, Mich. 














Publisher’ s Notes— Continued. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. sensitiveness of Zhe Overland to a fail- 


: . - ure on the part of that periodical to give 
ot sing : eg omg eo due credit, a failure for which The Critic 
name to the Western Monthly. is duly sorry. 

When the Woman's Cycle was changed 
to The Lotus, its publisher was either in- 
of literature and cultivation in the press different to or not aware of the existence 


should be particularly careful to abstain of The Lotus of Kansas City. 

from employing phrases calculated to stir Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte is now 
up ill-will between the East and the announced as editor of 7he Lotus, of 
West.’’ The remark isdrawnout bythe Kansas City. 


The Critic deems this ‘‘a time, if ever 
there was one, when the representatives 
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Our Fall... 





Business... 


We are introducing the ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Brand. They are made by French manu- 


We are fully prepared to serve our friends and patrons with 
the best stock of merchandise in the State. The best we claim 
is thatit is adapted to the wants of this community and the 

eople of the State, and it is our aim to make this service as 
nearly perfect as it is possible. 


facturers and every yard is warranted to us, and we in turn give this guarantee to our 
customers. Asa further guarantee, on every five yards the ‘‘ Gold Medal ” is stamped 
on the selvedge to insure against fraud. Theplain Henriettas and Serges are termed 


‘‘Raindefyr ’”’ and warranted not to spot in the rain. 
SS a ere 


Embraces every grade in Domestic stuff from 39c 
In Foreign goods, by the yard, from 69c to 


Novelty Dress Stuffs. 


= to 7§Cc. 


In fact, they are waterproof. 


$2.50 per yard. Our French Novelties, in single patterns, range from $10.50 to $35, 
with a very strong and popular line from $15 to $25 each.............2 00 cece eee eee 


Dressmaking by “« 


Madame Stevenson, 10 to $15. 
SS $5 to $8. 





We have now fully organized and equipped two sep- 
arate departments but both under the control of the 
Madame. In Department No. 1, the prices range from 

In Department No. 2, the prices range from 
In the No. 2 Department dresses are made 


pm, but substantial, and a certain air and style not found in ready-made dresses. 


resses fitted same day, between trains, no delay. 


Jackets, Capes, Ready-Made 


Dresses, Silk Waists, Wool Waists, Separate Skirts, Fur and Plush Garments all 


ready for your inspection. 


Millinery, Carpets, Upholstery, Ladies’ Fine Shoes, Crock- 


ery,— the fact is we can give you a combined stock of $200,000 to select from. 
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Thanking you for the great work you 
have already done toward drawing us 
away from the too practical side of life, 
etc. — Sara F. Rice, principal High 
School, Boone. 


I don’t want to do without THE Mip- 
LAND. Wishing you success, etc.— Eva 
H. Michener, West Branch. 

We are all very fond of THE MIDLAND, 
and I am especially glad to see Western 
history brought out. I think we have 
been too much under the impression that 
the interesting part of our country’s his- 


tory is principally Eastern.— Marthine S. - 


Gabrielson, New Hampton. 

I have been using THE MIDLAND in my 
school as supplementary reading and as 
a book of reference in my history class, 
and with excellent effect on the pupils, 
healthfully stimulating their love of liter- 
ature and the spirit of research.— W. C. 
Lyons, Delmar. 

I enjoy THE MIDLAND very much.—A. 
C. Curtis, Menlo. 

I am well pleased with the Encyclo- 
pedia, and THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
and think I have not made any mistake in 
subscribing for the same.—Dr. C. A. 
Beitenman, Arcadia. 

I read it with pleasure.— Helen Dillon, 
Radcliffe. 


" magazine. — Ethelyn 


HOME COMMENT. 


Iam well pleased with THE MIDLAND 
Judging from my brief acquaintance with 
the magazine, its monthly visitations will 
be very welcome. I am also very well 
pleased with the Americanized Britannica. 
— Gertrude Bagley, Rudd. 

THE MIDLAND MAGAZINE has become 
the most welcome of all literary guests.— 
Ione G. Daniels, Sheldon. 

Your magazine has been an attractive 
addition to our library table.— Mrs. A. 
L. Palmer, Independence. 

We should feel proud of this Iowa pro- 
duction.— Hon. Lewis Case, Waverly. 

I am very much pleased with your 
magazine and should not like to be with- 
out it.— Mab. A. Booth, Littleton. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for your excellent 
Griffith, Eagle 
Grove. 

I have but lately become a subscriber 
to pe excellent magazine. Think I 
shall enjoy the Club Department very 
much.— Covilla C. Lewis, Chariton. 


I like to keep the magazines and lend 
them to my friends.— Lizzie Schryver, 
Burt. 

We are well pleased with your monthly 
and will do our part toward keeping it 
up.— R. W. Tirrell, Manchester. 
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